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Do You Like Books? we know you vo 
AND. WE ARE READY TO SATISFY YOUR NEEDS 


The Crisis 


Book Shop is ready to prompily fill your order for any book by or about Negroes 


in print. We can also supply current titles from all publishers. Write us your book needs. 
Consult our list. If you don’t see what you want, write. 


Orders filled promptly. 


(Please allow 15c for postage. Prices are net) 


RACE RELATIONS, EDUCATION 
GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE....................... 
by Irving Derbigny 
NEGRO BUSINESS AND BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
by Joesph A. Pierce 
by ‘Oliver C, Cox 
BLACK METROPOLIS 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
by Charles S. Johnson and ‘Associates | 
NEGRO LABOR ... es acetate 
by Robert C. ‘Weaver | 
JIM CROW AMERICA 
by Earl Conrad 


COLONIAL PROBLEMS 

I sense catietpcapectiniertennneiteicinenscnepinatinesieninees . 3.15 
by Maurice Delafosse 

DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE IN THE CARIBBEAN ow ccceccoou 
by Paul Blanshard 

Re ee RE INN wiccstecritncetrcactetnrteniireesitentconsicsfitictpivintnicieninrea . 3.00 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

ANGRY MEN—LAUGHING MEN (CARIBBEAN CALDRON) 
by Wenzell Brown 


5.00 


3.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN unin. cccccssesuessessemmmnanennen 
by Mary White Ovington 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. I occccccccsvscsemeenenemeensne 
WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. II 
by J. A. Rogers 
by Carter G. Woodson 
BLACK BOY .............. ae 
by Richard Wright 
DARK COMPANION (Matthew .Hemson) 2...cccccsscccsessessnemnsemeesetinenneene 
by Bradley Robinson 


HISTORY 

by Charles Morrow ‘Wilson 
MRP Cs Tia Ca RW ieciscnrsrriecrresenenentinceseerceririnientiasins 

by W. E. B. DuBois 
NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY ........ 

by Carter G. Woodson 
A RI OR a escesasniestnemnpniglllanioteintincensemnis) Sue 
SR I I I rstaengersioeseveennnrnenenenndasiiniatinasnnhieesistiicipuiptenceeiies 
SEX AND RACE, Vol. 11... a 

(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 
FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN... shdietieaiinatiinaintannnee Ga 
100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO nw cccsncnencnnnmenn +00 

by J. A. Rogers Cloth 1.00 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S, @ccccctsccececmeweseneesmnennns 0209 
THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR -suahinishaniieashiaianeian 15 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION WW LS 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT cone 1S 
ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO .. 2,00 

by Herbert Aptheker 
FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM (HISTORY AMERICAN 

NEGROES) : 

by John Hope Franklin 
NEW DAY ASCENDING —...___... 

by Fred L. Brownlee 


5.00 
. 3.00 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


‘TRAVELGUIDE 1947 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


POETRY 


COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR niiccccccccccecsscsessmeceseneereteenenes 
I TO NN i raerccnintissseSanpnenssanntcibgsbicenion 
by Langston Hughes 
I I a icicle iesseinnsctiotiaalinnecaebinmaie™ 
by Countee Cullen 


ANTHOLOGIES, ESSAYS 


THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 

THE. NEGRO CARAVAN 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 

THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY o..n.ccccccscsocsuessmeneen 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 

THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL LOOKS AT LIFE AND DEATH 
by Howard Thurman 


JUVENILE 


NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 
Rens ee Ferre  ratiirctcitnniseriinscnicmentinieninemsnnninemnnemir 2 
by Eva Knox Evons 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
CALL ME CHARLEY . 
by Jesse Jackson 


FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 


TIE Cn ees cei nine cccce entities pon 
by Chester Himes 
GOD IS FOR WHITE FOLKS ......... 
by Will Thomas 
Ph IT ar i cesta 
by Edmund Fuller 
COUNTRY PLACE nnnn.cccccscneon 
by Ann Petry 
by Wilfrid D. Hambly _ 
Re ee Ie ac creisnteictieconinss is since tnaemiuicainicnnonniinatopaas 
by Curtis Lucas 
by Worth Tuttle Hedden 
PN tiated csahciorses siento lcnpete ase bentnci 
by Alden Bland 
KNOCK ON ANY DOOR oni ccsesnssseun 
by Willard Motley 
MN aig tahecieeesetsessnchitcecninaeimeiahnimntnicinicio 
by Frank Yerby 
SHUTTERED WINDOWS ~W.0cccc.coccccscsesosue 
by Florence C. Means 
UNCLE TOM’S CHILDREN 
by Richard Wright 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO (Revised edition) ..................... 
edited by W. E. B. Du Bois and Guy Johnson 


3.25 


.THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 2 cccccccnscocnsnenssmenunenemstnet .. 5.00 


edited by Florence Murray 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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COVER 
“The Adoration of the Magi,” by Luini 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NEWS 


MN 5 icoec cc acaceeacec cath sctccatectbe a carcaectarsaseento on oca ghar 329 


THREE CENTURIES OF DISCRIMINATION 
By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 


GOLD MEN AND SILVER MEN 
By George W. Westerman 


BOOKS AS AMBASSADORS 
By Cedric Dover 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 
News from the Branches and Youth Councils...371-376 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is published 
monthly at 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., by the Crisis Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Dr. Louis T. Wright, president; Walter White, secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Lillian A, Alexander, treasurer. The subscription price 
ts $1.50 @ year or 15 cents a copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The date 
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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


Nothing definite is known as to the birth, early life 
and death of the Italian painter Bernardino Luini (c. 
1465—c. 1533) who is the author of the painting re- 
produced on our COVER. His picture, a seven-by-five- 
foot fresco, forms part of the Litta collection in the 
Louvre, Paris, France. The Madonna is seated at the en- 
trance to the stable, with the infant Jesus on her knee. 
Behind her stands Joseph. On the left are the three kings 
whose servants can be seen in the distance. 

In accordance with Renaissance tradition, the arrange- 
ment of the three kings typifies the relation of the three 
continents to Christianity. The* kneeling king typifies 
Europe, which has already embraced Christianity; the 
next king, Asia, which is in a transitional state as to 


Christianity; and the last, Africa, which at that time had 


not accepted Christianity. 
® 


This is not the first time that DR. W. E. BURGHARDT 
DU BOIS (“Three Centuries of Discrimination,” page 


362) has authored petitions of Negro grievances for pre- 


sentation to an international body. It was Dr. Du Bois 
who wrote and presented “An Appeal to the World” to 
the old League of Nations in Geneva on behalf of the 
Second Pan-African Congress (1921). Dr. Du Bois heads 
the department of special research of the NAACP. 


One little known anomaly about our federal government 
is its enforcement of segregation and jim-crow on the 
Panama Canal Zone. Here under the American flag, on a 
Government reservation, the Panama Canal (official name 
of the administrative organization) maintains separate 
schools for white and colored children; refuses to admit 
Negroes as guésts in government-owned hotels; and other- 
wise jim-crows non-white elements of the population. 
GEORGE W. WESTERMAN (“Gold and Silver Employ- 
ees,” page 365), who brings the problem to the attention 
of our readers, is associate editor of The Panama Tribune 
and author of Toward a Better Understanding, a pamphlet 
discussing race conflicts on the Isthmus. 


“The ‘Negro question’ in the United States,” writes 
CEDRIC DOVER (“Books as Ambassadors,” page 368), 
“has become a world concern, reflected in the growing 
interest in Aframerican problems, struggles and achieve- 
ments. Negro poetry is sought eagerly [in England], but 
remains to be presented as a living activity illustrating the 
truth that peoples speak through their poets.” 

Mr. Dover, who was born in Calcutta, India, now 
teaches in the department of social sciences at Fisk 
university, He is the author of numerous books, including 
Half-Caste and his recently published One Khaki: The 
Autobiography of a Half-Caste. : 


Our book reviewers this month are OSWALD GARRI- 
SON VILLARD (The Walls Came Tumbling Down, page 
377), one of the founders of the NAACP; ARTHUR E. 
BURKE (Democracy Reborn, page 378), a professor of 
English at Hampton Institute; and PERCY DE FREITAS 
(Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean, page 378), a 
librarian with the New York office of the Standard Oil 
Company. 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 


College of Liberal Arts College of Dentistry 
Graduate School School of Religion 
Bchool of Music College of Medicine 
Bchool of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.0.T.C.—_STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


4,680 Students 
26 Buildings 


365 Teachers © 
12,699 Alumni @ 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 





# 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 

Day and Night Sessions 

Approved for V. A. Training 
© 

Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 

Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Acting Principal 





Through Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—individual Instruction 
APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 


27 Menth Ceurse—Business ~~~" & Accounting 

84 Weeks Courte—Executive Secretaria 

4 Weeks Courso—medical quant 

72 Weeks Course—ir. Executive for Men 

72 Weeks Course—Sr. Sec’y. (Adult re-Educatien) 

€0 Weeks Course—Goneral Business & Machines 

48 Weeks Course—Jjunior Secretarial 

42 Weeks Course—Stencgraphy—Pre-College 

40 Weeks Course—intensive Secretarial 

86 Weeks Courte—Snort jographic-Personnel 
Course—High School & College Preparatory 

Music Course—Vole= — & Romance 


Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted. Free Place- 
ment—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert 
Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super- 
vised Dormatory Accommodations Available (Limited) 
Make Reservations NOW for Fall term, Sept.8-15 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Cataleg “A” 
South Bread St., Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 
Telephone PEnaypacker 5-2935 
BE. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 








College and 
School News 





Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels was principal 
r vera October i1 at the annual 

heyney day exercises of the CHEYNEY 
State TEACHERS CoLLecE; while Ken- 
neth Spencer, bass-baritone, was fea- 
tured in a recital in the evening. Aim 
of Cheyney day is to present the work 
of the college to thoughtful and influ- 
ential citizens and to arouse their ac- 
tive interest and cooperation in the 
whole area of progressive Negro citi- 
zenship. 





Inaugural ceremonies and seminars 
on education and public affairs were 
held at Fisk UNiversiry November 6-9, 
with such speakers as J. Melville 
Broughton, former governor of North 
Carolina; Calvin Hoover, research di- 
rector Committee of the South; Mark 
Ethridge, publisher; Harold Taylor, 
president Sarah Lawrence; Mordecai 
Johnson, president Howard; Frederick 
D. Patterson, president Tuskegee; and 
Ira deA. Reid, professor of sociology 
Atlanta. 


Fisk University Social Center cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary November 
g, concluding the four-day inaugural 
ceremonies of Dr. Charles S. Johnson. 
Founded in 1937 by Dr. Johnson, the 
Center, which offers a variety of pro- 
grams on the pre-school, school-age, and 
adult levels, is designed to meet the 
needs of the community as well as to 
serve as a social science laboratory for 
the students. 


Annual Jubilee Day ceremony, com- 
memorating the 76th anniversary of 
the departure of the original Jubilee 
Singers from Fisk, was held in the uni- 
versity chapel October 6, with Presi- 
dent Johnson as the principal speaker. 
After relating how the original singers 
had toured the United States and Eu- 
rope for four years and returned to 
Fisk with $150,000, by which means 
Jubilee Hall was constructed, Mrs. 
Helen Young Howard, alumni secre- 
tary, cited examples of prominent 
alumni who have carried their spirit 
of courage down through the years. 


Four new six-room houses for mem- 
bers of the university faculty and staff 
are scheduled for completion between 
November 1 and December 1, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by John 
H. Sweitzer, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds. Built in classic New 
England style, all the houses will be 
painted white, and will have three bed- 
rooms, a living room, dining alcove, 
kitchen, fireplace and pee complete 








ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


AND SCIENCES 

offers courses leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Library Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

a graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M. A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 
signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough theo 
— and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the 
direction of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 


For Information Address the Registrar 








THE CARVER SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


Co-Educational — Approved — Day and 
Evening Classes — Individual Attention 


Courses offered lead to a certificate 
or diploma Class “A” courses — Mod- 
ern Equipment — University Trained 
and State Certified Instructors. 


© 
COURSES OFFERED 
General Business... .............12_ months 
General Stenographic._._._...........12_ months 
Business Administration 
Accounting Major... ..24 months 
Business Administration 
Secretarial Major 
Business Administration 
Accounting-Finance Majov...........36 months 
Business Administration 
Accounting-Secretarial Major......36 months 


mwa months 


‘Individual Courses—Training for Physically 


Handicapped on business machines and 
typewriters 
Work is adjusted to ability of class—Free 
placement service to graduates 
Board and room may be procured at 
reasonable rates in private homes within 
reasonable walking distance of the school. 


Instruction and Personality Develop- 
ment given by Gwen Schooh, Director 
of Miss Sepia Contest, Miss Bronze 
America Contest, and teacher of June 
Proctor, Miss Bronze America. 


Applications now being accepted for 
Fall Term—Veterans' Training 


for further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
THE CARVER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
2334 North Broad Street 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Telephone: RAdcliff 5-4464 
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A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1947) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the 
future 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts - 


College 
And A Graduate Theological 


Seminary 


Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — 
Public Service 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 16, 1947 

‘@ 
Write to 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 





GAMMON 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary 


in America for the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


a 
COURSES OF STUDY 


1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religious Education, and open to women 
college graduates. 

3. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 

4. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 

& 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 


Gammor Theological Seminary 


3 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 






with electric refrigerator and stove as 
well as steel cabinets for the kitchen. 


ALcorn A. & M. COLLEGE was repre- 
sented at the recent Washington con- 
ference of land-grant coll by Presi- 
dent W. H. Pipes, Mary Whiteside, and 
E. S. Burke. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Mo.) boasts 
412 veterans enrolled in the institution, 
an eleven percent increase over the 
number enrolled at the end of the sec- 
ond semester of last year. Three of 
this number are women. 

Lincoln is offering pre-flight train- 
ing, including instruction in naviga- 
tion, power plant and meteorology, as 
a ground course for students interested 
in flying. The course is being taught 
by A. A. Kildare, head of the depart- 
ment of physics. 

Professor T. Thomas Fortune 
Fletcher, former teacher and acting 
head of the Lincoln English depart- 
ment, was a recent visitor on the 
campus. Dr. Fletcher now directs 
English instruction for the Ethiopian 
government at Addis Ababa. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE reports an en- 
rollment of 851, distributed as follows: 
freshmen, 214; sophomores, 256; jun- 
iors 204; and seniors, 155. Seven stu- 
dents are enrolled in the school of reli- 
gion. More than fifty percent of the 
enrolees are veterans, who number 455. 

Among recent speakers at the col- 
lege have,been Mrs. Phyllis. Farley, re- 
gional secretary of the World Student 
Service Fund, and President Benjamin 
E. Mays. 


Floyd J. Morgan, a native of Man- 
kato, Minn., occupies the new post of 
business manager at SPELMAN COLLEGE. 
Authorization for the new position 
was granted by the Spelman board of 
trustees at its April, 1947, meeting. Mr. 
Morgan’s duties will include general 
supervision of the up-keep of the — 
sical plant. Before coming to Spel- 
man, Mr. Morgan was the assistant- 
treasurer of Carleton college in North- 
field, Minn. 

Dr. Hazel E. Foster, author of a New 
Guide to Bible Study and formerly a 
teacher in India, has joined the de- 
partment -of religion. She holds a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. 
Other appointments are Mrs. Florence 
Brinkman Boyton in music; Mrs. Phil- 
lipina Hannak in French; Elizabeth J: 
Lipford in health education; Marcia 
Ruth Dwinell in French; Mrs. Doris 
D. Holmes in English; Rosalind Rie- 


‘man in social group work; and Marie 


Lauray in biology. 
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lies we ee 
| Xavier University 
sla 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences, including 
College cf Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 


Department of Fine Arts 


\ luding 
Department of Physical Education 
College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 
* 
For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University | 
WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE ST. 





JOHNSON C. § 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 


Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faoulty 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
=H. LMeCrory .. . 4. President 


7 LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schoola 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Administration Physical Education 
Special Courses for Returning 


Servicemen 
The School Of LaWeireecccnccnnennnenmemumt, Louis 
The School of Journalism.._._._.... Jefferson City 
The Graduate Schoo! Jefferson City 
The Registrar—Lincoin University 
Jefferson City, Misouri 
















MOREHOUSE COLLEG 


Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young: n 


to enter the fields of religion, medicine,’ den: 


THE REGISTRAR 





COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AT 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Established in 1887 Co-Educational 


. 
Accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Ohio College Association, 
Inter-University Council of Ohio 

Division of Agriculture Division of Health and 
Division of Arts and Physical Education 

Sciences Division of Home 
Division of Business Economics 

Administration Division of Industries 
Division of a. = of Music 


. 
For Further Information Write the Registrar 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 

books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, rich 
in historic tradition and surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training 
Home Economics 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
caine 
AGRICULTURE COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 


EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 
Nurse Train and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study ¢ Summer School ¢ Veternary Medicine 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ALABAMA 











ATLANTA UNIVERSITY reports an en- 
rollment of 414 men and women from 
29 states, the District of Columbia, 
Haiti, and Nigeria. Seventy-one dif- 
ferent colleges are represented. 


On October 15 Harper’ s brought out 
Dr. Joseph A. Pierce’s Negro Business 
and Business Education. Dr. Pierce is 
professor of mathematics and statistics 
at Atlanta and his book results from 
two years of study and research carried 
out under the auspices of the univer- 
sity. 

The first in a series of eight univer- 
sity forum lectures was delivered in 
October by Dr. Lloyd A. Cook, profes- 
sor of educational sociology at Wayne 

university, Detroit. First joint morn- 
ing worship service of the university 
system was addressed on October 5 by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, evangelist and au- 
thor. 

Fourth annual charter day was cele- 
brated by the university October 16, 
with President Rufus B. Atwood, of 
Kentucky State, as the principal speak- 
er. Musical selections were under the 
direction of Kemper Harreld and fur- 
nished by the Atlanta-Morehouse-Spel- 
man Chorus and the Morehouse Col- 
lege Glee Club. A feature of the cele- 
bration was an exhibit entitled “An 
Historical Panorama of Atlanta Uni- 
versity through Programs, Portraits, 
etc.,” telling the story of the eighty- 
year-old history of the university. 


After twenty-seven years of success- 
ful operation under a separate charter 
as an independent institution, the At- 
LANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
Work (founded in 1920 as the Atlanta 
School of Social Work) on September 
22, 1947, gave up its charter and be- 
came an integral part of Atlanta uni- 
versity. 

Since September 1, 1938, the School 
of Social Work has maintained an af- 
filiation with Atlanta university. Un- 
der the terms of that agreement the 
university awarded the Master of So- 
cial Work degree to candidates of the 
School who had met all the require- 
ments for this degree, but the School 
had continued to operate under its 
own officers and board of trustees. The 
former trustees of the School will now 
serve as a board of advisors with the 
responsibility of giving professional ad- 
vice and direction. 


Annual scholarship convocation of 
WEst VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE was 
held September 28, with Dr. Charles 
C. Hawkins, director of the department 
of health and physical education, as 
the principal speaker. A two-day work 
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es o 
Atlanta University 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Member of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work 
Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 


HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH. 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical so- 
cial workers, psychiatric social workers, case work- 
ers in Red Cross Chapters and various executive 
and administrative work with case work, child 
welfare, group work and community organization 
agencies in the social work field. 


DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, LL.D., Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 











The American Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


| 

1800 White's Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 


e 

Capable Faculty | 

Summer School 

Extension Courses } 

Healthful Climate | 

Courses offered leading to degree of: 

BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY ll 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 

MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 

For information address the Registrar 


rs 
Under the Auspices of ] 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-3)........... B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(Intermediate Grades 4-3)....... B.8. Degree 
Econom 


ies 
(Elem: maaeteny and High School)....B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS 
Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 

Evening — Courses leading to degree of 
fered in evenings at the Douglass | 
High School Building. 

Summer—A_ six-week Summer School 

Session, Special courses for public 

school teachers. 


3—Home 
















All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 
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The Agricultural and 
Technical College 


Greensboro, North Carolina 
Standard “A” Grade College 
@ 


Well qualified to train young men and 
women for careers in agriculture, teaching, 
home economics, architecture, electrical en- 
gineering, industrial arts, comnercial indus- 
tries, fine arts and business administration. 

The institution is known for stressing prac- 
tical education for service and for its keen 
recognition of the problems and needs of 
ex-servicemen, Veterans Administration Gui- 
dance Center located on the college campus. 


For Information, write 
Dr. F. D. BLUFORD, President 





Benedict College 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located In The City of Columbia 
The Heart of The State 


* 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 


A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


2 

PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational Institution of Class “A” 
g 
MODERATE EXPENSES 

* 

For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 
Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 


















PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Arts 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Churches. 
For more than sixty years Paine College 
has served as one of the finest examples of 
cooperative inter-racial work between White 
and Negro people. 

An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 


Enrollment limited to 400 Students. 
Accredited Class A 
For further information write: 
E. C. PETERS, President 
or The REGISTRAR 
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RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-educational., 

COURSES—Quarter hour credit system Liberal Art 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Education 

Music and Business 


Pre-Medical Home Economics. 
FACULTY—University trained. 


For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


THE CRISIS—$1.50 a Year 








conference under the supervision of 
Dr. Lloyd Allen Cooke was concluded 
at the university on September 30. 

The college drama department pre- 
sented a successful performance of 
Deep Are the Roots in the college thea- 
tre October 20-22. On October 19 the 
department presented Carolyn Hill 
Stewart in Repertoire, a one-woman 
dramatic recital. 


Mrs. Violet J. Darius, registrar at 
STORER COLLEGE, represented her col- 
lege on October 16-18 at the meeting 
of the West Virginia Association of 
Collegiate Registrars in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


Edith J. R. Isaacs, author of the 
recently published The Negro in the 
American Theatre, has decided to 
turn over a part of the first year’s roy- 
alties on the book to Negro organiza- 
tions. Ten percent will be assigned 
to the United Negro College Fund. 


Thirteenth annual conference of the 
NortTH CAROLINA NEGRO LIBRARY As- 
SOCIATION was held October 31-Novem- 
ber 1 in Wilmington, N. C. More than 
two hundred librarians attended the 
sessions, the theme of which was “Books 
in the World of Tomorrow.” 


Students at SHAW UNIvERsiTy will 
still get individual attention despite 
the swollen enrollment. Assistance and 
guidance will come through the re- 
cently inaugurated university counsel- 
ing program begun this year with 
freshmen. The program is directed by 
a rsonnel counselor, William N. 
Smith, a counseling committee, and 
forty faculty advisors. 


Dr. Hardy Liston was inaugurated as 
sixth president of 80-year-old JOHNSON 
C. SmirH UNIvERsIry on October 20. 
Prior to coming to Johnson C. Smith 
as executive vice-president, Dr. Liston 
had served as dean of Knoxville college 
for twelve years. On October 19 more 
than 2,000 people attended services at 
the Armory Auditorium to pay tribute 
to president-emeritus, Henry Lawrence 
McCrorey, with Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, of Bethune-Cookman, as 
principal speaker. 


President E, A. Clarke of MINER 
‘TEACHERS COLLEGE announces the re- 
tirement of Dean Gertrude H. Wood- 
ard. Mrs. Woodard came to Miner in 
1921 as a teacher in home economics, 
in 1925 she was made acting dean of 
girls, and in 1946 she was made dean 


_of students. She plans to spend six 


months in Mexico and upon her re- 
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FESSENDEN ACADEMY 


Martin, Florida 


An American Missionary Association School 


A Functional Junior-Senior Cultural and 
Technical 


HIGH SCHOOL 
for 
NEGRO YOUTH 
A School Dedicated To Progressive, Func- 
tional, and Experimental Education 
Academic Courses Include 
Music, Creative Dancing, Dramatics 
and 


Regular High School Subjects Taught in a 
Functional Manner 


Technical Arts Courses Include 
Auto Mechanics, Radio Servicing and 
Construction, Commercial Operations, 
The Building Trades, Furniture Trades, 

Tailoring, Dressmaking, Commercial 

Dietetics, Mechanical Drawing 

© 


For Further Information Write E 
THE REGISTRAR 


MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE 


Atlanta. Georgia 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts ° Commercial Education 
Teacher Training ° Theological 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
1870 947 
The curriculum of LeMoyne aad is 
designed to give students a broad gen- 
eral education plus specialized training 
which will enable them to work toward 
and live in an emerging democracy. 
“A” rated by the Southern Association. 
Ea 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 












Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 
Class "A" College with Bachelor's 









Degree in: 

Education Business 

Secial Science Natural Science 
Languages Religious Ed. 


Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 


Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 





-The NAACP Pin, $1.00 


NAACP, 20 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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turn will reside in Chicago, Ill., and 
Pentwater, Mich. 








TALLADEGA COLLEGE announces eigh- 

teen new additions to its faculty and 
staff. 
_ An innovation this year is the estab- 
lishment of a pre-term session for all 
faculty members and staff, designed 
primarily to discuss and explain the 
ways of life at Talladega. 


| JIM CROW COLORADO 


S the North as bad as the South in 
race relations? The answer is yes, 
in many instances. Take, for example, 
lorado Springs, Colorado. Jim-crow 
has made himself perfectly at home in 
this town a lo-o-o-ong time. It is a 
lid jim-crow town. Backed by “law 
nd order,” the color line is string- 
ntly enforced—even in the churches. 
‘That is, until recently. 

Colorado has a civil rights code for- 
bidding color discrimination and an 
excellent one it is too, but it is no good 
in Colorado Springs because the city 
administration itself has* played fast 
and loose with the law. In the few 
instances where Negroes have tested 
the ordinance, the courts dissipated the 
litigations in lengthy legalistic pro- 
cesses, 

; In Colorado Springs, a resort town 
ef 50,000, jim-crow victims dub it the 
‘Mississippi of the North.” It is an 
sle of the South transplanted to the 
North. And jim-crow is carefully nur- 
tured by a powerful, entrenched politi- 
¢al machine supported by reactionary 
business interests, and a complacent 

pulation tolerates its baneful effects. 
[The forces working to give the Negro 
ne have always destroyed their 
ffectiveness by collaborating with the 
entrenched machine, in the supposed 
cause of progress. The shenanigans of 
this political machine compare favor- 
ably with the performance of any big- 
time fascist, a Hitler or a Rankin not 
excepted. 


It was back in April of 1944 that the 
first breach in the jim-crow line was 
made in Colorado Springs. At that 
time a militant resident, who knew 
her rights and was willing to pay the 
price to maintain them, set off a spark 
which has put fight back into the blood 
stream of the intimidated Negro popu- 
lation. es Hairston, head dieti- 
cian of the Walgreen drug store at the 
time, put up a stiff non-violent resist- 
ance when she was carried out bodily 
from the main floor of a local theatre. 
She spent the night in jail rather than 
have the subject dropped in true south- 





Lum Studio 


“MISS HOMECOMING FOR 1947"—Miss 

Gloria E. Pawley, senior English major at Vir- 

ginia State College, was elected “Miss Home- 

coming for 1947” by the student body. She is 

seen leaving the dormitory to participate in 
the activities of the day. 


ern fashion. The city government, em- 
barrassed and incensed, failed to 
squash a civil suit filed against one of 
its principal collaborators in violating 
a state ordinance. Last spring, at long 
last, after postponement and stalling 
procedures had been exhausted by the 
defense, an award of $500 was ordered 
paid to the complainant. Now, jim- 
crow forces are busily patching up 
their fences but this observer knows 
from personal experience that no de- 
ceit is too low to be used in their game 
to maintain white supremacy. 

The chief of police, the city mana- 
ger, and the city attorney of this city 
are all dyed-in-the-wool southerners 
whose contempt for dark people has 
been translated into a policy of fraud 
and calculated deception for over a 
decade. The large Mexican popula- 
tion- of Colorado Springs, and through- 
out this area for that matter, are 
treated as fourth class citizens. How- 
ever the city administration is evi- 
dently appreciated by its white citizens 
for their salaries recently received a 
liberal hike. The salary of the city 
manager was raised from $8000 to 
$1 2000. 

They are skilled Machiavellians who 
know how to play the game of divide 
and rule, which is exploited to the 
fullest extent in order to create divi- 
sion and disunity among Negroes and 
to effectively scatter their power. Time 
and again, a militant who opposed the 


The Crisis 


race pattern has been railroaded out of 
town. The Uncle Tom’s, too weak and 
naive to realize their betrayal, were 
carefully-groomed as henchmen to pre- 
serve the status of servility imposed 
upon Negro by the white suprema- 
cists. 

The history of Negro-White rela- 
tions in Colorado Springs shows that 
the benighted shadow of jim-crow did 
not cast its malign influence over the 
town until the last two decades. Both 
parents of many pioneer families in 
Colorado Springs, whom this writer 
has known, have been born and reared 
there. Today their children face the 
soul-killing jim-crow restrictions spared 
their parents. 

But a change is discernible on the 
horizon, bringing hope with it. For 
the Negro of Colorado Springs is now 
more militant than ever. It is evi- 
denced by the new spirit moving the 
renascent NAACP of Colorado Springs. 
The main reason for this reformation is 
the rebellious younger set. Many of 
them are returned war veterans. Feel- 

(Continued on page 381) 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had a war job, but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apex 
Beauty Course and was making more than a com- 

- fortable diving. 

So, she took. up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and has a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde- 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Day 
or evening class. , 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depression- 

Proof" Businass! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
0.C., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Editorials 





A GOOD START 


, | ‘HE report of President Truman’s Committee on Civil 
Rights is a good start in the direction of first-class citi- 
zenship for Negroes in America. Of course, “To Secure 


These Rights,” which is the official title of the report, - 


contains no novel facts nor revolutionary proposals, unless 
it be the admission of our democratic failures with the 
adjuration that we practice what we preach. Nor are we 
naive enough to think this report as forthright as it is going 
to usher in the millennium. The significance of the docu- 
ment derives from the fact that it ties up into one neat 
package all the evils of secondary citizenship that colored 
Americans have been-voicing for generations, and that the 
package was packed and wrapped by a committee of promi- 
nent citizens appointed by the President of the United 
States. . 

This gave the report a press which it could not have 
obtained otherwise and makes difficult any dismissal of its 
findings as mere propaganda. Thinking people simply 
cannot ignore a document issued under government im- 

rimatur. And considering the stern rebukes in some of 
its sections, there has been little expression of disapproval. 
Acting Governor Oscar Wolfe of Mississippi seems to have 
been the only responsible public official to have attacked 
it, with the usual cliché that it is a Yankee device designed 
to break down segregation of the races in the South. In 
Washington, D. C., a few citizens found fault with the sug- 
gestion that racial segregation be abolished in the District. 

Meanwhile, Senator Francis J. Meyers (D., Pa.) promises 
to co-sponsor a resolution to create a joint Senate-House 
committee on civil rights; Representative Emanuel Celler 
(D., N. Y.) says he plans to introduce legislation to imple- 
ment sections of the report. 

Another good start toward impressing our perfectly rea- 
sonable claims upon the conscience of men was made in 
October when the NAACP presented a petition on denial 
of human rights to the United Nations. This is the first 
time American Negroes have ever presented such a petition 
to an international body. A few days later Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark took time out in a speech to protest his 
humiliation at the idea that any group of Americans should 
feel that they had to go before an international body for 
redress. We have the cure for Mr. Clark’s “humiliation.” 
Let him help clean out the undemocratic rubbish in our 
own yard; this will relieve him of “humiliation” and our 
failures will not come back to mock us in the vituperation 
of a Vyshinsky. 


UNREAL REALISM 


"THE Southern Governors Conference meeting in Ashe- 

ville, N. C., in October unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion. calling for the establishment of regional schools for 
the separate higher and professional education of Negro 
and white studer.ts. On the surface this plan seems both 
reasonable and realistic, but actually it is neither. It is 
just another attempt on the part of the South to circum- 
vent the United States Supreme Court ruling in the case of 
Lloyd Gaines which says that it is the responsibility of the 
state to furnish equal educational facilities for all its citi+ 
zens. And recent litigation in several southern states for 
the admission of Negroes to tax-supported professional 
schools makes some “practical” solution of this problem 
necessary. 


Though the thirteen. governors think their resolution 


“the most important ever taken” by a conference of south- 
ern governors, it is nothing of the kind, and is, at this point 
in history reactionary when the whole world is striving ‘for 
greater fellowship and unity. We admit that the South 
does need better schools and better education for all its 
citizens. We also admit that the section is too poor to 
support first-class professional institutions sufficient to sup- 
ply the needs even of its white citizens. However, for 
southern states to pool their resources with the idea of 
establishing ‘segregated regional schools is actually a step 
backward rather than forward. With their meagre re- 
sources these states would need federal aid for the success 
of their plan as well as congressional approval before it 
could even be inaugurated. Both will probably be difficult 
to get. 4 

The sensible solution to the problem of what to do with 
the few Negro students who apply for admission to south- 
ern professional schools is to admit them. There is no 
other democratic alternative. Now is the time to begin 
to break away from Dixie educational traditions and prac- 
tices through integration. 


BILBO’S POLITICAL HEIR 


HERE is understandable emotion in the muted satis- 

‘faction with which many liberals viewed the relatively 
quiet calm of the recent senatorial race in Mississippi. Of 
the five candidates in the field for the seat of the late Sena- 
tor Bibo none could equal “The Man,” either in his ex- 
pression of personal prejudice nor match him in his vitu- 
perative slandering of whole sections of the American 
population. Representative Rankin, who ran fourth in 
the race, probably boils with as much hate, suspicion and 
prejudice, but even this practiced rabble-rouser never 
seemed able really to get going. 

Exhibition of such reserve in a political campaign in 
Mississippi, -where’ racial issues both real and manufac- 
tured are as necessary to politics as mustard is to a hot dog, 
is to be commended. This may be an indication that 
raucous racial-ranters of the Bilbo and Talmadge breed 
are really on their way out in the South. But before we 
get too optimistic let us take a second look at the Missis- 
sippi campaign. 

Representative Rankin hauled out most of the southern 
bogies and all four of his opponents either said or implied 
that they were as much in favor of “white supremacy” as 
he.. However, the Mississippi dirt farmer seems to have 
regarded any direct racial appeal as a pretty shabby dodge 
of real issues and voted accordingly. They voted in Mr. 
John Cornelius Stennis, a DeKalb circuit judge. 

The Atlanta Constitution dubbed Senator-Elect Stennis 
a “quiet campaigner,” because, apparently, Mr. Stennis 
would not let his opponent back him into a race-relations 
corner. He sidestepped the “white supremacy” issue with 
a pat quotation from his father: ‘I asked my father what 
[ should say about the race problem. He said, ‘nothing.’ 
And that is what I am doing.” And when his opponents 
would remind him that the report of Mr. Truman’s Civil 
Rights Committee was Yankee interference in southern af- 
fairs, he neatly avoided that issue with the remark: “Our 
customs and traditions may be assailed, but we stand firm 
in our rights to make our own decisions about such 
matters.” 

Senator-Elect Stennis seems a Bilbo heir minus the mas- 
ter’s voice but not the master’s racial beliefs. . 





Scurlock ‘ 

AMONG THE COAUTHORS of “A Statement on the Denial of Human Rights” are, from L to R, Rayford W. Logan, professor of history, 
Howard university; William R. Ming, Jr., associate professor, University of Chicago Legal Institute; Milton R. Konvitz, associate professor and 
director of research, School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell university; and Leslie S$. Perry, administrative assistant, Washington 
bureau NAACP. FI F 
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> Crisis 


Vishniac 


Three Centuries of Discrimination 


By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 


HERE were in the United 
States of America, 1940, 12,- 
865,518 native-born citizens, 
something less than a tenth of the na- 
tion, who ferm largely a segregated 
caste, with restricted legal rights, and 
many illegal disabilities. They are 
descendants of the Africans brought to 
America during the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and reduced to slave labor. This 
group has no complete biological unity, 
but varies in color from white to black, 
and comprises a great variety of physi- 
cal characteristics, since many are the 
offspring of white European-Ameri- 
cans as well as of Africans and Ameri- 
can Indians. There are a large number 
of white Americans who also descend 
from Negroes but who are not counted 
in the colored group nor subjected to 
caste restrictions because the prepon- 
derance of white blood conceals their 
descent. 
The so-called American Negro group, 


On October 23, 1947, the 
NAACP presented through its 
executive officers “‘A ‘Statement 
on the Denial of Human Rights 
to Minorities in the Case of Citi- 
zens of Negro Descent in the 
United States of America and 
an Appeal to the United Nations 
for Redress.” This 155-page 
document, prepared under the 
editorial supervision of Dr. Du 
Bois, was deposited in the office 
of the Department of Social Af- 
fairs, headed by Henri Laugier, 
Assistant Secretary General in 
Charge of Social Affairs. We 
print herewith a condensed ver- 
sion of Dr. Du Bois’ introduc- 
tion to the Statement, followed 
by abstracts of chapters 2-6 


therefore, while it is in no sense abso- 
lutely set off physically from its fellow 
Americans has nevertheless a strong, 
hereditary cultural unity, born of sla- 
very, of common suffering, prolonged 
proscription and curtailment of politi- 
cal and civil rights; and especially be- 
cause of economic and social disabil- 


_ ities. Largely from this fact, have arisen 


their cultural gifts to America—their 
rhythm, music and folk-song; their re- 
ligious faith and customs; their contri- 
bution to American art and literature; 
their defense of their country in every 
war, on land, sea and in the air; and 
especially the hard, continuous toil up- 
on which the prosperity and wealth of 
this continent has largely been built. 
The group has long been internally 
divided by dilemma as to whether its 
striving upward, should be aimed at 
strengthening its inner cultural and 
group bonds, both for intrinsic progress 
and for offensive power against caste; 
or whether it-should seek escape wher- 
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Harrison’s 
COAUTHOR Ear! B. Dickerson, president of 
the Nalional Bar Association. 


ever and however possibie into the sur- 
rounding American culture. Decision 
in this matter has been largely deter- 
mined by outer compulsion rather than 
inner plan; for prolonged policies of 
segregation and discrimination have in- 
voluntarily welded the mass almost in- 
to a nation within a nation with its 
own schools, churches, hospitals, news- 
papers and many business enterprises. 
The result has been to make Ameri- 
can Negroes to wide extent provincial, 
introvert, self-conscious and narrowly 
race-loyal; but it has also inspired them 
to frantic and often successful effort to 
achieve, to deserve, to show the world 
their capacity to share modern civiliza- 
tion. As a result there is almost no area 
of American civilization in which the 
Negro has not made creditable show- 
ing in the face of all his handicaps. 


Color Caste System 


If, however, the effect of the color 
caste system on the North American 
Negro has been both good and bad, its 
effect on white America has been dis- 
astrous. It has repeatedly led the great- 
est modern attempt at democratic gov- 
ernment to deny its political ideals, to 
falsify its philanthropic assertions and 
to make its religion to a great extent 
hypocritical. A nation which boldly 
declared “That all men are created 
equal”, proceeded to build its economy 
on chattel slavery; masters who de- 
clared race-mixture impossible, sold 


their own children into slavery and left 
a mulatto progeny which neither law 
nor science can today disentangle; 
churches which excused slavery as call- 
ing the heathen to God, refused to rec- 
ognize the freedom of converts or ad- 
mit them to equal communion. Section- 
al strife over the profits of slave labor 
and conscientious revolt against mak- 
ing human beings real estate led to 
bloody civil war, and to a partial eman- 
cipation of slaves which nevertheless 
even to this day is not complete. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease and crime have 
been forced on these unfortunate vic- 
tims of greed to an extent far beyond 
any social necessity; and a great nation, 
which today ought to be in the fore- 
front of the march toward. peace and 
democracy, finds itself continuously 
making common cause with race-hate, 
prejudiced exploitation and oppression 
of the common man. Its high and 
noble words are turned against it, be- 
cause they are, contradicted in every 
syilahte by the treatment of the Ameri- 
can Negro for three hundred and 
twenty-eight years. 

Slavery in America is a strange and 
contradictory story. It cannot be re- 
garded as mainly either a theoretical 

roblem of morals or a scientific prob- 
em of race. From either of these points 
of view, the rise of slavery in America 
is simply inexplicable. Looking at the 
facts frankly, slavery evidently was a 
matter of economics, a question of in- 
come and labor, rather than a problem 
of right and wrong, or of the physical 
differences in men. Once slavery began 
to be the source of -vast income for 
men and nations, there followed fran- 
tic search for moral and racial justifi- 
cations. Such excuses were found and 
men did not inquire too carefully into 
either their logic or truth. 

The twenty Negroes brought to Vir- 
ginia in 1619 were not the first who 
had landed on this continent. For a 
century small numbers of Negroes had 
been arriving as servants, as laborers, 
as free -adventurers. The southwestern 
part of the present United States was 
first traversed by four explorers of 
whom one was an African Negro. Ne- 
groes accompanied early explorers like 
D’Ayllon and Menendez in the south- 
western United States. But just as the 
earlier black visitors to the West In- 
dies were servants and aaveuturers and 
then later began to appear as laborers 
on the sugar plantations, so in Virginia, 
these imported black laborers in 1619 
and after, came to be wanted for the 
raising of tobacco which was the money 
crop. 

In the minds of the early planters, 
there was no distinction as to labor 
whether it was white or black; in law 
there was at first no discrimination. 
But as imported white labor became 
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scarcer and more protected by law, it 
became less profitable than Negro la- 
bor which flooded the markets because 
of European slave traders, internal 
strife in Africa; and because in Amer- 
ica the Negroes were increasingly 
stripped of legal defense. For these 
reasons America became a land of 
black slavery, and there arose first, the 
fabulously rich sugar empire; then the 
cotton kingdom, and finally colonial 
imperialism. 


Free v. Slave Labor 


Then came the inevitable fight be- 
tween free labor and democracy on the 
one hand, and slave labor with its huge 
profits on the other. Black slaves were 
the spearhead of this fight. They were 
the first in America to stage the “sit- 
down” strike, to slow up and sabotage 
the work of the plantation. They re- 
volted time after time and no matter 
what recorded history may say, the en- 
acted laws against slave revolt are un- 
answerable testimony as to what these 
revolts meant all over America. 

The slaves themselves especially im- 
periled the whole slave system by es- 
cape from slavery. It was the fugitive 
slave more than the slave revolt, which 
finally threatened investment and in- 
come; and the organization for — 
ing fugitive slaves through Free North- 
ern Negroes and their white friends, 
in the guise of an underground move- 
ment, was of tremendous influence. 





EDITOR W. E. B. Du Bois, director Depart- 
ment of Special Research NAACP. 
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Finally it was the Negro soldier as a 
co-fighter with the whites for indepen- 
dence from the British economic empire 
which began emancipation. The Brit- 
ish bid for his help and the colonials 
against their first impulse had to bid 
in return and virtually to promise the 
Negro soldier freedom after the Revo- 
lutionary War. It was for the protec- 
tion of American Negro sailors as well 
as white that the war of 1812 was pre- 
cipitated and, after independence from 
England was accomplished, freedom for 
the black laboring class, and enfran- 
chisement for whites and blacks was 
in sight. 

In the meantime, however, white la- 
bor had continued to regard the United 
States as a place of refuge; as a place 
for free land; for continuous employ- 
ment and high wage; for freedom of 
thought and faith. It was here, how- 
ever, that employers intervened; not be- 
cause of any moral obliquity but be- 
cause the Industrial Revolution, based 
upon the crops raised by slave labor 
in the Caribbean and in the southern 
United States, was made possible by 
world trade and a new and astonishing 
technique; and finally was made tri- 
umphant by a vast transportation of 
slave labor through the British slave- 
trade in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 

This new mass of slaves became com- 

titors of white labor and drove white 
abor for refuge into the arms of em- 
ployers, whose interests were founded 
on slave labor. The doctrine of race in- 
feriority was used to convince white 


labor that they had the right to be free 
and to vote, while the Negroes must 
be slaves or depress the wage of whites; 
western free soil became additional lure 
and compensation, if it could be re- 
stricted to free labor. 

On the other hand the fight of the 
slave-holders against democracy in- 
creased with the spread of the wealth 
and power of the Cotton Kingdom. 
Through political power based on 
slaves they became the dominant poli- 
tical force in the United States; they 
were successful in expanding into Mex- 
ico and tried to penetrate the Carib- 
bean. Finally they demanded for sla- 
very a part of the free soil of the West, 
and because of this last excessive, and 
in fact impossible effort, a Civil War 
to preserve and extend slavery ensued. 


The Free Negro 


This fight for slave labor was echoed 
in the law. The free Negro was sys- 
tematically discouraged, disfranchised 
and reduced to serfdom. He became by 
law the easy victim of the kidnapper 
and liable to treatment as a fugitive 
slave. The Church, influenced by 
wealth and respectability, was predom- 
inately on the side of the slave owner 
and effort was made to make the deg- 
radation of the Negro, as a race, final 
by Supreme Court decision. 

But from the beginning, the out- 
come of the Civil War was inevitable 
and this not mainly on account of the 
predominant wealth and power of the 
North; it was because of the clear fact 
that the Southern slave economy was 


PETITION TO UNITED NATIONS—Dr. Du Bois presents the petition to Henri. Laugier, assist- 

ent secretary general for social affairs. Left, Walter White, secretary NAACP; Dr. Du Bois; 

E. H. Lawson, human rights division UN; John P. Humphrey, director division human rights 
UN; and Henri Laugier, seated. 
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built on black labor. If at any time the 
slaves or any large part of them, as 
workers ceased to support the South; 
and if even more decisively, as fighters 
they joined the North, there was no 
way in the world for the South to win. 
agp as soori‘then as slaves became spies 
or the invading Northern armies; la- 
borers for their camps and _fortifica- 
tions, and finally produced 200,000 
trained and efficient soldiers with arms 
in theif hands, and with the possibility 
of a million more, the fate of the slave 
South was sealed. 

Victory, however, brought dilemma; 
if victory meant full economic freedom 
for labor in the South, white and black; 
if it meant land and education, and 
eventually votes, then the slave empire 
was doomed, and the profits of North- 
ern industry built on the Southern slave 
foundation would also be seriously cur- 
tailed. Northern industry had a stake 
in the Cotton Kingdom and in the 
cheap slave labor that supported it. It 
had expanded for war industries dur- 


ing the fighting, encouraged by govern- 


ment subsidy and eventually protected 
by a huge tariff rampart. When war 
profits declined there was still pros- 
pect of tremendous post war profits on 
cotton and other products of Southern 
agriculture. Therefore, what the North 
wanted was not freedom and higher 
wage for black labor, but its control 
under such forms of law as would keep 
it cheap; and also stop its open com- 
petition with Northern labor. The 
moral protest of abolitionists must be 
appeased but profitable industry was 
determined to control wages and gov- 
ernment. 

The result was an attempt at Re- 
construction in which black labor es- 
tablished schools; tried to divide up 
the Iand and put a new social legisla- 
tion in force. On the other hand, the 

wer of Southern land owners soon 
joined with Northern industry to dis- 
franchise the Negro; keep him from ac- 
cess to free land or to capital, and to 
build up the present caste system for 
blacks founded on color discrimina- 
tion, peonage, intimidation and mob- 
violence. 

It is this fact that underlies many of 
the contradictions in the social and 
political development of the United 
States since the Civil War. Despite our 
resources and our miraculous tech- 
nique; despite comparatively high wage 
paid many of our workers and their 
consequent high standard of living, we 


“are nevertheless ruled by wealth, mo- 


nopoly and big business organization 
to an astounding degree. Our railway 
transportation is built upon monumen- 
tal economic injustice ‘both to passen- 
gers, shippers and to different sections 
of the land. The monopoly of land and 
(Continued on page 379) 
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Gold Men and Silver Men 


EN are not white, brown or 
M black in the Panama Canal 

Zone—they are gold and sil- 
ver. For forty-three years they have been 
measured by these units of metals, but 
things are now changing. Some of the 
stigma attached to this classification 
of “superiority” and “inferiority” is 
gradually being removed and a new 
day is visible on the horizon. At least 
that is the hope of more than 35,000 
workers on the Canal Zone who are 
not American citizens. 


The terms “gold” and “silver” di- 
vide into two classifications the work- 
ing force employed by the Panama 
Canal and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany of the United States Government 
on the Isthmus of Panama. In common 
parlance an employee is cited as be- 
longing to the “gold roll” or the “sil- 
ver roll.” These classifications origin- 
ated in 1904 during the construction 
of the Panama Canal, one of the 
world’s most gigantic engineering feats. 
Several versions have been advanced 
to account for the origin of these terms. 


One explanation is that the West 
Indian immigrants who semen the 
bulk of the laboring forces which built 
the Canal preferred’ to receive their 
pay in large silver dollars instead of 
the small gold coins demanded by 
white Americans. Another viewpoint 
is that since designation of workers by 
color was offensive to the republics of 
Panama and Colombia and since the 
West Indians were unaccustomed in 
their island homes to such differentia- 
tions, the local representatives of the 
United States’ interests devised this 
novel standard of stratification. 

The official position, held to this 
day, is that this unique terminology 
differentiates between the common la- 
borers and the unskilled or semi-skilled 
craftsmen and those occupying execu- 
tive, professional, and similar positions 


on the other. 


The Gold Payroll 


The gold. employees, however, that ~ 





American jim-crow masquer- 
ades in the Panama Canal Zone 
under the guise of “gold” and 
“silver” employees. How this 
system functions in an admin- 
istrative area of 552.8 square 
miles with a civilian population 
of some 60,000 people is de- 
scribed herewith 


is, those carried on the gold payroll, 
comprise those workers who are en- 
gaged in the skilled trades and in the 


GOVERNOR GENERAL of the Canal Zone, tall, 
affable major General Joseph C. “Mehaffey. 
During his administration, silver employees 
have experienced their most notable improve- 
ments in working and living . conditions. 


By George W. Westerman 


executive, supervisory, professional, 
subprofessional, clerical, and other po- 
sitions where education, training, and 
special qualifications are required. The 
force of silver employees is composed 
almost entirely of natives of the tropics 
in unskilled positions, 75 per cent of 
whom are Panamanians. The other 
25 per cent are citizens of other Cen- 
tral and South American countries and 
the Caribbean Islands. 


Although all employees are now paid 
in United States Currency, the original 
terms used to designate the two classes 
of employees have been retained. Many 
American authorities on the Canal 
Zone have heretofore contended that 
necessities of the situation make it im- 
perative to follow the policy of dif- 
ferentiating between races and classes; 
but the present governor of the Canal 
Zone has had the courage to break with 
this tradition and has publicly shown 
his contempt for this philosophy. 

By applying the “gold” and “silver” 
standards to housing, commissaries, 
clubhouses and other public facilities 
operating on the Canal Zone, the terms 
have not merely had an economic con- 
notation, but have become synonomous 
with superiority and inferiority. This 
gold and silver contrast was extended 
to the posting of obnoxious and hu- 
miliating signs in public buildings 
such as t offices, railroad stations, 
pay windows, and the offices of other 
public utilities. All urinals and toilets, 
water fountains, and working places 
carried “gold” and “silver” signs indi- 
cating where employees in the twogate- 
gories should be accommodated. 


Annual Wages 


The average annual wage of the 
“silver” employees is $806, while that 
of the “gold” American employee ex- 
ceeds $3,000. Recent comparative fig- 
ures showed that 3,800 “gold” workers 
received an annual salary of $15,000,- 
106 while 12,000 “silver” workers re- 
ceived .only $10,000,313 for the same 
period. 











SORTING MAIL in the Canal Zone. Monthly 
wage of this gold worker is $250 .. - 


The economic philosophy of 1900 
was really the cause of this dual stand- 
ard of living. American economists 
then applied the “treasure concept” in 
economics, in which the importer oa 
as much as he could and gave as little 
as possible to the exporter. In other 
words, the employment of the “tropic 
laborer” was a form of importation for 
which as little as possible should be 
given. 

This was a period of bimetallism 
when the gold and silver currency of 
the United States was used throughout 
this hemisphere, if not the world. Be- 
cause this principle was applied to 
normal trade the importation of the 
foreign laborer suggested too great an 
advantage for him if he were paid in 
American gold; and it was regarded as 
an advantage to the importer—in this 
instance, the United States Govern- 
ment, to give as little “treasure” as 
possible to the imported non-white 
laborer. 

Since these were defenseless people 
it was easy to apply the principle of no 
gold at all, paying them in silver. The 
large silver coins were difficult to carry, 
and consequently to save, as contrasted 

with the smaller gold ones which were 
more highly treasured. In order, then, 
to stimulate spending among the non- 
whites, wages were paid in silver. 
Twenty-five years later the records 
show that these “silver” employees 
whoehad been paid in bulky and in- 
convenient currency, having spent a 
disproportionate amount of their sil- 
ver dollars, were then and thereafter 
called wasteful and improvident. 

While this principle was being ap- 
plied throughout the years, the econ- 
omy of Panama and neighboring states 
was not placed at a disadvantage be- 
cause of the unbalanced spending. On 
the other hand, this double standard 
tainted the social picture of the entire 
area, developing meanwhile an asso- 
ciation in which “gold” was attached 


to English-speaking whites and “silver” 
to all others. When Panamanian la- 
borers became the majority and were 
then in a position to demand employ- 
ment under the same system, and be- 
cause of treaty obligations were en- 
titled to equality of employment status, 
it was found that the English-speaking 
white Americans resented the exten- 
sion of the “gold” tribute even to them. 


Political Wrangling 


This refusal to grant equal employ- 
ment status on the Canal Zone to Pan- 
amanians, Costa Ricans, Ecuadorians 
and others, has today resulted in con- 
siderable diplomatic and __ political 
wrangling among the governments af- 
fected. Under these circumstances the 
Republic of Panama stands in the fore- 
front of this fight for equal employ- 
ment status and the complete abolish- 
ment of the “gold” and “silver” stand- 
ards, with their undemocratic conse- 
quences. 

The United Public Workers of 
America, CIO, aligned itself with the 
fight last July, and it introduced re- 
medial legislation in the present 
United States Congress. 

Within recent months the “gold” 
and “silver” signs have been removed 
from public places, and employees 
working on the “silver” rolls were im- 
mediately relieved of a tremendous 
psychological strain. ° 

Although the Panamanian govern- 
ment, the press of Panama, and nu- 
merous liberal forces on the Isthmus 
have joined from time*to time in the 
struggle against the gold and silver 
discriminatory practices, it is doubtful 





NEGRO PUMP OPERATOR on 400-ton U. S. 


Army barge gets $135 a month . . . white 


operator receives $400. 


The Crisis 





. monthly wage of this silver worker is $85. 


if the present changes would now be 
under way were it not for the sym- 
pathetic understanding and demo- 
cratic attributes of Governor J. C. Me- 
haffey, his executive secretary, Frank 
Wang, and several other high-minded 
Americans. 

These top Canal officials give the 
impression that they are in open dis- 
agreement with the narrow and pro- 
vincial concept which dictates that in 
this enlightened era economic and so- 
cial conditions between two classes of 
workers of the United States Federal 
Government should be so manifestly 
unequitable. They have agreed upon 
a program of future improvements 
which augurs well for the underprivi- 
leged “silver” workers; a program 
which, if supported by Washington, 
should lift an entire army of working 
people from the depths of demoraliza- 
tion. 

In those instances where social con- 
flicts were expected by the removal of 
the signs inaugurating the use of non- 
separate facilities, none has myrelng ee 
Gold and silver employees — white 
and non-white—now mingle natur- 
ally. This is a hopeful trend, for it 
points up the fact that the entire dis- 
criminatory pattern enforced these 
many years under the aegis of the 
United States Government can be ul- 
timately eliminated without fear of 
social upheaval. 


It must be noted, however, that in 
spite of changes designed to provide 
unrestricted public services, as long as 
this dual system of gold and silver is 
permitted to obtain the pattern of 
segregation will continue to exist, as 
is now evident in connection with the 
commissaries, clubhouses, schools and 
recreational facilities. 

When we consider the vital import- 
ance of the Panama Canal in the sys- 
tem of hemispheric defense, it is ob- 
vious that the peoples inhabiting this 
area should live in constant harmony 
with one another. The responsibility 
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of the United States Government in 
this respect cannot be too heavily un- 
derscored. The peoples of these 
United States cannot minimize the 
role of the Western Hemisphere in the 
development of world unity. This 
unity might best be served through the 
development of mutually helpful rela- 
tions among the peoples who must live 
and work together on the strategically 
positioned Isthmus of Panama. 


American-Panamanian Treaty 


Although since 1908 the United 
States had expressed a policy of har- 
mony between our two nations, and 
equality of opportunity of their work- 
ing forces, it was not until the 1936 
United States-Panama Treaty that a 
policy was actually enunciated assur- 
ing to Panamanian citizens employed 
by the Canal Administration equality 
of opportunity and treatment with 
American employees. 

The extent to which this policy has 
NOT been carried out, however, can 
be observed from present statistics 
which show that of the 5,000 gold roll 
positions only 54 are filled by citizens 
of Panama. 

President Truman’s Executive Order 
9830 of last April made Panamanians 
eligible for Civil Service positions as 
of May 1, 1947, thereby opening up 


. certain semi-skilled and skilled posi- 


tions heretofore closed to them. At 
the same time it will make secure the 
better type positions which many of 
them hold but which are now un- 
classified. 


President Truman’s liberal ruling 
was bitterly opposed by white Ameri- 
can labor unionists of the AFL in con- 
tinuation of their 32-year old agitation 
against the alien silver employees on 
the Canal Zone. 


Came. June, 1947, and a total of 
380 Panamanians sat among the 1,300 
candidates for the Civil Service exam- 
inations held in the Canal Zone, mark- 
ing the first time in the history of the 
Panama Canal organization that 


United States citizenship requirements ~ 


were waived for civil service appli- 
cants. 


Of the three major agencies con- 
ducting the affairs of the United States 
Government on the Isthmus, the Army 
has always been the most liberal in 
its policy toward non-Americans. Army 
headquarters have already announced 
that if all Civil Service requirements 
are met, Panamanian citizens will be 
eligible for clerical positions with that 
branch of the service. The Panama 
Canal and Navy remain hesitant in 


their willingness to favor Panamanian. 


civil service applicants who might have 


You Can Help 


This sorrowing bit of news 
comes from W.. J. Granberg, 
author of “Dream’s End” in the 
October Crisis: 

““Dream’s End’ almost became 
‘dream’s end’ literally for the 
Robert Leonard family. But 
neighbors and Seattleites rallied 
to their aid and the dream goes 
on. Hardly had The Crisis 


reached its subscribers when fire 
struck the Leonard family, on 


October 12, destroying their home 
and everything in it, including 
$183 in cash. 

“Public response to their plight 
was quick and gratifying, reveal- 
ing the regard with which that 
hard-working family is held. The 
Leonards still have their farm, of 
course, and will now work toward 
a new home.” 

Donations for the Leonard 
family may be sent to the Post- 
Intelligencer, Seattle, Washington. 





DISPENSARY at Cocoli, 
C. Z. Shown here is a pat- 
tern of gold and silver 
signs (“Silver Clinic” on 
left; “Gold Clinic” on 
right) formerly painted 


on public buildings 
throughout the Canal 
Zone. 
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successfully complied with the provi- 
sions of the Executive Order. 

Panamanians, and silver employees 
in general, view EO-9830 as evidence 
that the White House would have all 
workers on the Canal Zone share the 
American freedoms limited only b 
those truly relevant qualities of abil- 
ity, industry, and character, of which 
he spoke at the 38th Annual Confer- 
ence of the NAACP. 

Equality of employment opportun- 
ity and improved living conditions in 
line with progressive American labor 
and social standards must be immedi- 
ately enforced on the Canal Zone. 
Here every act of the United States is 
measured by other Latin American 
countries in terms of goodwill and 
hemispheric solidarity. Time spent in 
winning friends in Latin America will 
pay greater dividends than time spent 
in excoriating enemies in Europe. Now 
is the time for the United States to 
adopt policies in the area of the Canal 
Zone which will create conditions for 
the practice of a dynamic and positive 
democracy. 








CIVIL SERVICE CLERICAL EXAMINATIONS-—First examinations conducted under new Civil 
Service Regulation 2,103, Balboa, C. Z., admitting citizens of Panama to examinations for 
employment on the Panama Canal-Panama Railroad as of May 1, 1947. 
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Books As Ambassadors 


ORE than ten years ago the 
Rosenwald Fund, advised by 
Charles S. Johnson, sent me a 

small “Negro library” on which a dec- 
ade of close interest in Aframerica has 
grown. I was studying “race and color” 
problems at the time, but my knowl- 
edge of Negroes was general and scien- 
tific: it had no intimate perspective. 
That little library, shrewdly comprising 
both sociological and creative work, 
gave me the foundations of a personal 
approach which developed quickiy and 
expressed itself first in Half-Caste 
(1937) and then in later books. Half- 
Caste is not remarkable for its critical 
understanding of Negro culture, but 
it is the first book in which another 
man of color [Dover is Eurasian—Ed.| 
tried to get his comrades in America 
into focus—and the attempt began with 
a parcel of books intended by its send- 
ers only to give pleasure and informa- 
tion, 

This is a facet from one man’s ex- 
perience of the influence of books. It 
is an influence which gathers its own 
momentum. I grew acquisitive and en- 
larged the collection, I pursued Negro 
culture and affairs to the limit of my 
ability; and the books, photographs 
and information I acquired have in 
turn influenced others who felt that the 
rise of Negro achievement had a wide 
significance which they: should investi- 
gate. But the development of this in- 
.terest needs more help than a few indi- 
viduals can give. Therefore it remains 
keen and well- intentioned, but largely 
uninformed and sometimes misleading. 
For example, in two recent anthologies 
which have had wide currency in Brit- 
ain, Waring Cuney’s m “Hard 
Times” is printed as a folksong discov- 
ered by Joshua White. Again the Work- 
ers’ Musical Association published a 
best-selling pamphlet by Iain Long en- 
titled Background of the Blues, which 
satisfies the hunger of our jazz enthu- 
siasts, but gives them a very ordinary 
meal. 

There have been innumerable arti- 
cles, too, in our progressive magazines; 


By Cedric Dover 


Books may be the unofficial 

ambassadors for American Ne- 

gro achievement in cultured 
English circles 


which show enthusiasm and sensitive- 
ness but little background. Try if you 
can, for instance, to see Denis Preston’s 
“No Such House” in New Road 1944 
(Grey Walls Press, London, W.C.1.). It 
is subtitled “A Short Survey of Afro- 
American Folkart,” but you will look 
in vain for such a survey. It quotes 
Gobineau, Herbert Read and Roger 
Fry and deals with “fundamentals.” 
The author has been driven, because 
he had no survey to give, into himself 
and has accordingly produced a highly 
colored, staccato piece of personal writ- 
ing which reads like a film script. 


Meagre Background 


There is equal penetration but less 
color in “Promise of Victory: A Note 
on the Negro Spirituals” in A. L. Mor- 
ton’s Language of Men (Cobbett Press, 
2 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1) 
a discerning, finely chiselled book 
which writers in particular should read. 
But here also one feels that the author 
could have told us so much more, given 
us a meal instead of hors d’oeuvres, 
if he had found the opportunity to 
study the spirituals carefully. 


Finally there is Marxism and Poetry 
(Lawrence and Wishart, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C.1.) by George 
Thomson, professor of Greek at Bir- 
mingham University and a well-known 
authority on English, Greek and Irish 
poetry. Anyone, Marxist or not, will 
agree that it is probably the best short 
survey of the development of poe 
that has been written. Its thesis, of 
course, is the connexion between po- 
etry and labor—a subject literally cry- 
ing out for consideration of Aframeri- 
can folk poetry, especially the work- 
songs.. Yet there is no more than a 


passing reference to “the negro spiritu- 
als, which inculcate Bible teaching at 
the same time as they soothe the labor- 
ers at their task.” The use of the lower 
case, the misinformation, and the com- 
plete ignorance of Negro folksongs con- 
tained in these few words is made all 
the more shocking by the author's 
learning and grasp in other directions. 

Yet one cannot blame these writers. 
Much of the interest in Negro culture 
has grown since the War, when Ameri- 
can books were almost impossible to 
get. Today the bookshops offer no 
American books other than a few ap- 
proved as “educational.” ‘They cater 
mostly to those who wish to “brush up 
on their U.S.A.”, while those who are 
interested in creative writing may not 


even send money out of the country to : 


purchase what they want individually. 
The result is a situation inimical to 
America generally, which Washington 
should seriously consider. 

The libraries do not help much. 
They are full of vetted and exchange 
books which disregard the needs of spe- 
cialist students, simply because they do 
not have the money to buy American 
books and would not be allowed to 
buy outside the restricted limits even 
if they had. The finest library in the 
country, the British Museum Library, 
has always been surprisingly poor in 
Negro material and ‘has naturally 
grown worse in the last ten years; the 


_ main reason being that it receives Brit- 


ish books free, while it has to buy 
American books or receive them as do- 
nations. 


Gaps Depressing 


The gaps are depressing. There is 
no copy of Slave Songs of the United 
States by Allen, Ware and Garrison, to 
cite only one of many omissions in the 
older collections.. Among the recent 
poets Claude McKay is represented by 
his novels, the book of poems published 
in England and Jamaica, and Harlem, 
but not Harlem Shadows, or A Long 
Way From Home. Laitgston Hughes 
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peters out in the catalogue with The 
Dream Keeper (1932). Sterling Brown's 
Southern Road, the most important 
book of Negro poetry yet published, is 
not included. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois’ 
Dusk of Dawn is unobtainable there or 
anywhere else in England. One could 
go on enlarging the list. Countee Cul- 
len, on the other hand, is fully repre- 
sented, because he was popular with 
English intellectuals and Harper’s, his 
publisher, is energetic on this side ol 
the Atlantic. - 

What is the remedy? Much can be 
done and it is important to the Negro 
and to world culture that it should be 
done urgently. Books are ambassadors 
and it is up to us to see that they func- 
tion as fully as they should. The first 
consideration, of course, is for the Brit- 
ish and American governments to re- 
move the restrictions on books, and 
Negro organizations should cooperate 
in representing. the matter. There 
should also be a collective effort to 
establish working Negro libraries in 
three or four important centres out- 
side America, certainly in London, 
Paris, and Calcutta. In London, the 
best place would be the American Li- 
brary attached to the American Em- 
bassy. 

But when this is done there still re- 
mains the individual responsibility of 
authors and publishers. I suggest that 
every Negro author should write to 
The Director, British Museum, Lon- 
don, W.C.1., asking for a list of his or 
her books available in the Library and 
stating the intention to try and com- 
plete it. Next, publishers should be 
instructed to send complimentary cop- 
ies at least to the British Museum and 
the Imperial Library in Calcutta, 
though some other national libraries 
might also be included. 


English Publication 


And, of course, Negro authors should 
make an effort to be published in Eng- 
land. The enormous success of Rich- 
ard Wright’s books in their English 
editions, and of James Weldon John- 
son’s Along This Way as a “Penguin,” 
suggests that it would be well worth the 
trouble. Many books could be pub- 
lished as printed-in the States, others 
might need some rearrangement for the 
British market. In the latter respect 
I am thinking mostly of poetry. It 
would be impossible to get Langston 
Hughes, Claude McKay, Countee Cul- 
len or Sterling Brown merely reprinted 
here, but selected editions of all their 
poetic output could easily be pub- 
lished. It would be useful, too, if the 
books and periodical writings of men 
like W. E. B. Du Bois, Alain Locke, 
Walter White, Charles S. Johnson, 
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EVICTED FOR DATING NEGRO —Iris Alex 
ander, of New York City, was evicted from her 
rooming house in Madison, Wisconsin, on Oc- 
tober 36 because she returned home from a 
party with a Negro student. A junior at the 
University of Wisconsin, Miss Alexander is 
chairman of the social relations committee of 
the University Student Board. Constance Fel- 
ton, of Brooklyn, was also evicted by the room- 
ing house proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 

H. Rupe, for supporting Miss Alexander. 


Wy ENGouRaECE mys We 


James Weldon Johnson, and others ” 


who have served the Negro cause for a 
life time, were carefully sifted and built 
into “omnibus” volumes carrying the 
spirit and essence of their work. [A 
book embodying some of the features 
suggested here is THE NEGRO CARAVAN, 





NEW STAMP to honor Negro scientist, Dr. 
George Washington Carver. Stamp will go on 
sale at Tuskegee Institute, January 5, 1948. 
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edited by Sterling A. Brown, Arthur 
P. Davis, and Ulysses Lee.—Ed.| 

All this will, I hope, be regarded as 
a basis for further discussion and con- 
sideration. My purpose has been to 
provide a pointer anu state a need that 
we who are outside America feel very 
badly. And if I can help Negro writers 
in any way, I should be happy if this 
note will make them feel that I am 


completely at their service. 





PROGRESS IN LAS VEGAS 


LS year I wrote about Las V 
Nevada. Since that time I think 
Las Vegans have made great progress, 
and the NAACP under the presiden 
of Wm. H. Stevens Jr. has done mu 
to facilitate that progress. Stevens is 
a graduate of Chapman college in Los 
Angeles and he has also done graduate 
work at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. At present 
he..is supply pastor of the Zion Metho- 
dist church here. 

In September, 1946, a Negro teach- 
er, Mrs. Mable Wimms, a graduate 
of Virginia State, was added to the fac- 
ulty of the Las Vegas public schools, 
and this September two more Negro 
teachers were added, Henry Moore and 
H. P. Fitzgerald. Moore, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin with a 
M.S. degree, as been employed by the 
United States Government in the 
chemistry department of the Bureau 
of Mines at Boulder City, Nevada, for 
the past four years. Moore's family is 
the only colored family living in 
Boulder City. Mrs. Moore taught 
home economics in summer school one 
year there; although there was some 
difficulties over her teaching, ill-health 
was the only thing that prevented re- 
newal of her contract. She is now 
doing seamstress work for the leading 
stores of Boulder City. Fitzgerald is 
also a graduate of Virginia State. 

A boy scout troop and a girl scout 
troop have been organized and are 
taking part in all activities with other 
scout troops of Las Vegas. Four boys 
and ten girls from the two groups went 
to scout camp this summer. 

Emily Wheatley, who.worked with 
the USO during the War, has re- 
mained in Las Vegas and is now di- 
rector of the ‘Westside Community 
Center, housed in the USO building. 
Miss Wheatley studied at Columbia 
university in New York, Morgan col- 
lege in Baltimore and the Chicago 
School of Art in Chicago. Sarah 
Murell, from Fayette, Maine, assists 
Miss Wheatley in the community-cen- 
ter program. Miss Murell studied .at 
Hunter, college in New York and at 
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the American university in Washing- 
ton, D. C. During the War she served 
with the American Red Cross in the 
Philippines, Japan, and other Pacific 
areas. 

A swimming pool was added to the 
Community Center this summer; Wil- 
liam Boswell and James Gay, who took 
a Red Cross life-saving training course 
at Lake Elisnore, Calif., are now em- 
ployed as life guards at the pool. Gay, 
a graduate of the University of Ar- 
kansas, is also a licensed embalmer. 
Boswell is a graduate of the University 
of California at Berkeley. 


A doctor has come to live in our 
community, Dr. Roy G. Hay, a native 
of Panama City, Panama. He received 
his Ph.B. degree from the University 
of Panama, studied one year at Edin- 
burgh university, Scotland, and re- 
ceived his M.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, School of Medicine. 

Four young veterans of World War 
II have been added to the Las Vegas 
police department: Herman Moody, 
David Hogarth, Walter Childers and 
Mack Fincher. These men are not 
just on a beat on the Westside, but 
drive one of the patrol cars. A Negro 
girl was employed in the County As- 
sessor’s office as typist clerk during the 
automobile tag renewal period. 

Mail is now being delivered on the 
Westside, and street lights have been 
placed on practically all Westside 
streets. More and better homes are 
being built, though it will take time 
to eliminate the hastily war-built 
shacks erected when it was impossible 
to get building material, but they will 
eventually disappear. Las Vegas is 
growing and many people are coming 
here for their health, since the desert 
is very healthful. 


At present the NAACP is working 
on swimming pool discrimination, 
since there are two pools: one for col- 
ored and one for white. It also inves- 
tigated the condition of workers at 
Davis Dam last spring. 


VERLENE STEVENS. 
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4 BOASTER igs 
Chain me not with your rules, they were made 
for a clod; 
Chide me not if I laugh, if I shout, if | ‘ 
sing; ee 


BEAUTIFUL HOME o/ 

Mr..and Mrs. LeRoy 

Christensen, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 


I am more than a beast, I’ve the soul of a god 
And as light as the wind, or a bird on the 
wing. 
As deathless as stars, and deny if you can 


There’s glory Eternal, for I am a man. 
—Lelig M. Thornton. 


QUESTION OF FAITH 


Give me a little time to think, 
A little time to reason; 
I cannot satisfy my need 
By mere acceptance of a creed: 


To do so would be treason. 
Give me a little time to test 

The truth of what you're saying, 

Words piled on words can little 
mean: 

I must have time to look between: 

I must have time for praying. 

—Lelia M. Thornton. 


BUNGALOW belonging ot Miss C. Harrison, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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NEGRO FOUNDER of all-white boys’ club, Albert Merritt, 75, of Martinsville, Indiana. Merritt col 
takes a group of his boys for one of the pleasure trips financed by his tips at the Martinsville the 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


President Truman’s Committee Re- 
ports: One of the most straight-spoken 
documents to be issued under govern- 
ment auspices is the report of The 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights, 
presented by the committee to Presi- 
dent Truman on October 29, 1947. 
“To Secure These Rights,” the title of 
the report comes from a phrase in the 
Declaration of Independence, gives a 
careful analysis of the extent of the 
violations of civil rights in the United 
States and then offers a series of prac- 
tical suggestions as to how the Ameri- 
can people can best cope with these 
infractions. The report is epoch-mak- 
ing not for any originality of discovery 
or interpretation, but because of the 
stature of the committee which drew it 
up and because is has the official en- 
dorsement of the president of the 
United States. 


“I am going to read and study this 
report with great care and I recom- 
mend to all my countrymen that they 
do the same: thing . . . The need for 
such a charter was never greater than 
at this moment. ..,” said Mr. Truman. 

Thurgood Marshall, NAACP chief 
counsel, has pledged fullest support of 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee, and adds that the NAACP is nat- 


urally gratified since the suggestion for 
such a committee was made to Presi- 
dent Truman at a conference in the 
White House, September 19, 1946, by 
a committee of citizens assembled by 
the Association following the Colum- 
bia, Tennessee, disturbances and the 
Monroe, Georgia, lynchings of last 
year. President Truman created the 
fifteen-member committee by execu- 
tive order on December 5, 1946. In a 
wire to President Truman, Walter 
White, on behalf of the Association, 
characterizes the report as “beyond all 
question the most forthright govern- 
mental pronouncement of a practical 
program for assurance of civil rights 
. to all Americans which has yet 
been drafted.” And the New York Her- 
ald Tribune stated editorially in its 
issue of October 30, 1947, that the rec- 
ommendations of the report when 
“Consolidated into .a single program 
make up a massive attack upon preju- 
dice itself—an attack on the blindness, 
the barbarisms, the denials of right and 
opportunity still marring our democ- 
TOF 
The 178-page report is divided into 
four sections: (1) “The American 
Heritage: the Promise of Freedom, 
Equality,” (2) “The Record: Short of 
the Goal,” (3) “Government's Respons- 
ibility: Securing the Rights,” and (4) 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN PICTURED WITH CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE—Second from left is Dr. Channing Tobias of New York; standing at the 
President’s right, Mrs. Sadie Alexander of Philadelphia; and between Mrs. Alexander and President Truman, Charles E. Wilson, chairman of 
committee and president of General Electric. 


“A Program of Action: 
tee’s Recommendations.” 
Among the failures the report notes: 

“Too many of our people still live 
under the harrowing fear of violence 
or death at the hands of a mob or of 
brutal treatment by police officers.” 
Though the report calls attention to 
the decline in lynchings, it states that 

“lynching remains one of the most seri- 
ous threats to the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans.’ 

Police brutality “against Negroes .. . 
is a serious reflection on American jus- 
tice.” “It is particularly unfortunate 
that the jury system has not always 
served to protect the rights of the mi- 
nority to a fair trial.” 

Peonage is a threat to the unedu- 
cated and the underprivileged, and 
“If economic conditions deteriorate, a 
more general recurrence of peonage 
may be anticipated.” “The most strik- 
ing mass interference since slavery with 
the right to physical freedom was the 
evacuation and exclusion of persons of 
Japanese descent from the West Coast 
during the past war.” 

“The denial of the suffrage on ac- 
count of race is the, most serious pres- 
ent interference with the right to vote. 

. The poll tax has curtailed the size 
of the entire electorate, white and Ne- 
gro.” 


the Commit- 
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Negroes suffer from discrimination 
in the armed services and bfas in the 
national guards. Discrimination in hir- 
ing policies are “most acutely felt by 
minority group members in their in- 
ability to get a job suited to their 
qualifications.” 

The South’s segregated school system 
directly discriminates against the Negro 
and opportunities for Negroes in pub- 
lic institutions at the professional and 
graduate level in the South “are se- 
verely limited.” 

“The District of Columbia should 
symbolize to our own citizens and to 
the people’ of all countries our great 
tradition of civil liberty. Instead, it is 
a graphic illustration of a failure of a 
democracy.” 

Among remedial measures the report 
suggests: 

“The reorganization of the Civil 
Rights Section of the Department of 
Justice to provide for: the establish- 
ment of regional offices; a substantial 
increase in its appropriations . . .; an 
increase in investigative action in the 
absence of complaints; the greater use 
of civil sanctions; and its elevation to 
the status of a full division in the De- 
partment of Justice.” 

The establishment of a special civil 
rights unit within the FBI; the estab- 
lishment of a permanent commission on 
civil rights; action by the states and 
Congress to end poll taxes as a voting 
prerequisite; establishment of local 
self-government in the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as abolition of racial 
discrimination and segregation; aboli- 
tion of discrimination in the armed 
services; enactment of a federal FEPC 
act; enactment by the states of laws 
outlawing restrictive covenants; the en- 
actment by Congress of an anti-lynch- 
ing law; and elimination of segrega- 
tion based on race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin, from American life. 


JIM CROW 


North and South: Among recent 
cases of jim crow which have been 
brought to the attention of the national 
office are the following. In White 
Plains, N. Y., the attempt of the 
YMCA to set up a jim-crow branch 
has been denounced by prominent Ne- 
gro civic and community leaders. ‘The 
fight against the segregated YMCA is 
being led by the White Plains ame 
which is calling for an “end of the : 
posterous claim that Negroes of White 
Plains want a jim-crow YMCA.” Ne- 
groes want integration in the present 
YMCA. 

Because of the segregated housing 
policies of the FHA at Willow Run, 
Michigan, the board of education in 
that township has found it possible to 





ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE of Baltimore, 

Md., branch was endorsed by Henry A. Wal- 

lace as he took out a personal membership. 

Clarence Parham, executive secretary branch, 

Mr. Wallace, and Marion O. Bond, campaign 
director. 


set up a system of partially segregated 
schools. Irate Negro parents and other 
groups picketed the jim-crow school in 
September when colored children were 
transferred from the mixed Ross 
school. 


Fletcher C. Waller, director of the 
office of organization and personnel of 
the Atomic Energy) Commission, 
pledges to NAACP labor secretary Clar- 
ence Mitchell that the AEC will not 
permit discrimination in its hiring 
policies on the basis of race. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the suit to 
equalize the salaries of the Atlanta Ne- 
gro teachers began trial in the U. S. 


District Court in that city on Novem- 
ber 10. As result of a series of con- 
trived postponements, the case had 
been pending since 1943. 


MEDICINE 


Medical Program Suggested: The As- 
sociation has urged that President Tru- 
man give consideration to the follow- 
ing eight-point medical program: 

(1) Opening the doors of existing 
medical schools to properly qualified 
Negro candidates. (2) Strategic location 
of new medical schools, if constructed, 
where they can serve all qualified stu- 
dents regardless of race. ‘They should 
not be constructed as exclusively Ne- 
gro schools and none should be located 
in the South unless the federal govern- 
ment is willing to protect attending 
Negro students at all times from physi- 
cal violence. (3) Expansion of Howard 
and Meharry by federal funds should 
be contemplated only in proportion to 
the expanston of other medical schools 
and not as a- major contribution to 
Negro medical education. (4) Im- 
provement on all levels of present sub- 
standard premedical training for Ne- 
groes in the South. . 


(5) Federal scholarship aid to needy 
students of all races in standard med? 
cal schools through the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Jim-crow scholarships 


NEW OFFICE—Extierior night view of new office of Los Angeles, California, branch at 4272 


South Central Avenue 


showing neon sign. 
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are neither desired nor wanted. (6) 
Non-discrimination in awarding in- 
terneships and residencies in accord- 
ance with the non-discrimination pro- 
vision of the Hall-Burtgn hospital 
construction bill. 

(7) Extension of the program of the 
Public Health Service to whites and 
Negroes in the South where it is most 
needed. Integration of Negro profes- 
sional personnel at all levels. (8) Mak- 
ing rural and semi-rural areas of the 
South habitable for trained physicians 
and their families, since the need for 
medical care of both whites and Ne- 
groes is most acute here. 


COURT CASES 

Patton Appeal: The case of Ed- 
die (“Buster”) Patton v. Méssissippi 
was argued before the U. S. Supreme 
Court during the last of November. 
Patton was tried and convicted by the 
circuit court of Lauderdale county, 
Mississippi, for the alleged murder of 
Jim Meadows, a white man, and sen- 
tenced to death by electrocution. Upon 
appeal to the highest court of Missis- 
sippi, the conviction was affirmed and 
the sentence ordered executed. By a 
writ of certiorari the Association 
brought the case before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court on the grounds that Ne- 
groes have been systematically excluded 
from grand and petit juries in Lauder- 
dale county and that force and duress 
was used in extracting the alleged con- 
fession from Patton. : 

Richland Appeal: Members of the 
Democratic. executive committee of 
Richland county, S. C., and the elec- 
tion managers of Ward 9g, precinct of 
that county, who are appealing the re- 
cent decisions of U. S. District Court 
Judge J. Waites Waring, restraining 
them from refusing to permit qualified 
Negroes from voting in the Democratic 
primaries of South Carolina, argued 
their appeal in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, meeting in Baltimore, Md., on 
November 18. 

The original suit was filed by the 
NAACP on behalf of George Elmore 
and other Negroes similarly situated in 
the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina 
on February 21, 1947. Judge Waring 
ruled on July 12, 1947, that the Demo- 
cratic primary conducted by these de- 
fendants ‘was not an activity of a pri- 
vate voluntary association as contended 
by»the defendants, and held further 
that although in 1944 the state of 
South Carolina had repealed all of its 
State statutes regulating primary elec- 
tions, these defendants were ‘still per- 


forming the same state function as had- 


been performed prior to this repeal, 





Thomas 


CHARTER MEMBER Montgomery, Alabana, 
youth council, Jimmie L. Robinson. 


since they were continuing to conduct 
the only effective election in the state. 


What the Branches 


Are Doing 





District oF CoLumBIA: First coitiplete-mem- 
bership fall meeting of the WASHINGTON 
branch was held on October 19 in, the John 
Wesley church, 14th and Corcoran Streets, 
N.W. Main topics of discussion were the suit 
against the board of education for complete 
integration of dolored pupils in the school 
system and discussion of local police problems. 

A concerted drive for funds to support the 
suit against the Washington board of education 
has already been launched by the branch., The 
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suit was filed by the legal staff, headed by 
Dr. Leon A. Ransome, and represents the case 
of Marguerite Daisy Carr, who “brings this 
action not only in respect of her own com- 
plaints, but on behalf of all such others so 
similarly situated,” versus Hobart M. Corning, 
as superintendent of the public schools, and 
all members of the board of education. 

The complaint asks for a “mandatory in- 
junction and for a declaratory judgment” and 
requests that the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia advance 
“this cause upon the docket of the court” for 
a speedy trial of the issue, said issue being 
that neither the laws of the United States nor 
the laws of the District of Columbia make the 
establishment or niaintenance of separate 
schools for the white and Negro races in the 
District of Columbia mandatory; that the de- 
fendants have exceeded their power and 
authority and have acted without even the 
color of the law, requiring the plaintiff and 
those on whose behalf she sues to attend sepa- 
rate and segregated schools solely on account 
of their race and color. 

Marguerite Daisy Carr, the plaintiff, is a 
student in the Browne junior high school, lo- 
cated at 24th Street and Benning Road, N.E., 
which has a rated student capacity of 888 
pupils. Yet the actual student body consists 
of 1,707 pupils, with the result that the period 
of instruction in *:cwne is divided into two 
part-time sessions of four and one-half hours 
of instruction each as contrasted with the 
standard six-hour period of instruction re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the 
board of education. 7] 

Denied the type of instruction, and the 
hours, demanded by law, Miss Carr asked the 
principal of Browne to give her the full-time 
course of instruction for junior high-school 
pupils as demanded by law. When he refused, 
she asked the superintendent and the board 
of education to transfer her from Browne to 
the junior high school “next most adjacent to 


INTERIOR VIEW new offices Los Angeles, California, branch: Mildred Sanders, office secretary; 
Lorenzo Bowdoin, chairman housing committee; standing, Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., branch 
president. 


BEER 
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her residence”—the Eliot junior high school. 
This transfer was refused on the ground that 
Eliot is for the use Of white students only. 
Then Miss Carr applied directly to Eliot for 
admission, and was again refused. And now 
her cause is in the hands of the branch and 
the court. 


Iowa: A_ report-meeting of the DES 
MOINES branch was held October 19 in the 
Bethel AME church, with reports from the 
national convention by Charles P. Howard, 
Mrs. James B. Morris, and Ike Smalls. Musi- 
cal selections were rendered by the Songfel- 
lows of the Corinthian Baptist church and the 
Crescent Chorus of the Crescent Beauty School. 


NEw jersey: Rev. Spurgeon Harmon, pastor 
of Quinn Chapel AME church, and Sianford 
Welcker, president of the LONG BRANCH 
unit of the NAACP, spoke on the proposed 
new state constitution at an open forum on 
October 15. Milton Lipton explained the new 
cooperative movement in Long Branch and 
urged members of the audience to join. 

In recognition of the important role of club 
women in the life of the community and in 
appreciation of their support of the NAACP, 
the ATLANTIC CITY branch on October 6 
sponsored a “Ladies Night.” The four club 
women who addressed the group were Mrs. 
Amy Noble Geiwitz, regional organizer for the 
civil liberties department of the South Jersey 
Elks; Mrs. Edith P. Marshall, president of the 
Ladies medical auxiliary of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Margaret L. Caution, newly elected president 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of New 
Jersey; and Mrs. Naomi Hatcher, president of 
the South Jersey District of Women’s Clubs. 

Branch-president James E. King presented 
corsages to the guests of honor, to the women 
workers in the membership drive, and to all 
standing committees headed by women. 


Ounto: Membership meeting of the CINCIN- 
NATI branch was held on October 26 at the 
Lincoln Community Center, with Joseph Hall, 
executive secretary of the division of Negro 
welfare, community chest, as guest speaker. 

The continued protestations of the branch 

against police brutality and irregularities in 
Cincinnati finally bore fruit when a commit- 
tee of city councilmen was appointed in Octo- 
ber by the mayor. They have held a meeting 
and outlined a method for reviewing police 
cases. 
There are eighteen of these cases to be heard, 
sixteen 6f which were filled with the Cincin- 
nati branch. Lester P. Bailey, new executive 
secretary of the branch, has’ been appointed by 
the council committee to work with the office 
of the city solicitor in getting in touch with 
witnesses and in compiling information for 
the hearings. 

Mr. Bailey, the new executive secretary, 
succeeds Harold Snell, who resigned on Octo- 
ber 1 to take a job as assistant to William 
Townsend, president of the UTSE-CIO. 

The nominating committee of the CLEVE- 
LAND branch met in historic Triedstone Bap- 
tist church on November 14 to elect officers 
and board members. 

For several months prior to the State of 
Ohio PTA conference in Cincinnati, there 
was the question as to the treatment that 
would be accorded Negro delegates with re- 
spect to hotel accommodations and eating 
facilities. The Cleveland branch communicated 
with the Cincinnati office and the state confer- 
ence relative to equal treatment of all dele- 
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Mrs. I. M. Stockton, assistant counselor; Venice Hall, Secretary; J. C. Chambers, president; Mrs. 


Bessie Lawrence, counselor. 


Second row, Maude Thomas, assistant secretary; Louise Browner, 


third vice-president; Anna L. Walker, second vice-president; Vera Scott, first vice-president; and 
Betty Jean Allison, treasurer. 


gates and was assured weeks in advance that 
all delegates would be accorded equal treat- 
ment. 

William J. Rodgers, director department of 
industrial relations for Ohio, has been re- 
quested by the branch to adhere to the recom- 
mendations of the Hotel and Restaurant Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 

The membership campaign of the Cleve- 
land branch came near maintaining last year’s 
record in a “clean-up” report meeting on 
October 24. Two hundred and fifty-nine mem- 
berships were reported and there is every in- 
dication that the 10,559 of last year will be 
attained. It is interesting to note that leaders 
in the campaign are maintaining their posi- 
tions in.memberships and money secured. 

On October g the branch petitioned the 
safety director, the mayor of Cleveland, the 
chief of police, and the deputy inspector to 
include a thorough study in race relations, 
as well as Negroes in the classes, in an an- 
nounced police-course study in race relations. 
Both of the recommendations received favor- 
able consideration. 


What the Regions 


Are Doing 





West Coast REGION, SAN FRANCIsco: N. W. 
Griffin, regional secretary, has urged branches 
in Region I to immediately secure voting and 
registration information in their particular lo- 
calities if they have not already done so, and 


to concentrate branch activities on an intel- 
ligent and continuing program designed to 
induce all people to register and vote. 

He called the attention of branches to the 
fact that they are charged with the responsibil- 
ity of examining proposals affecting the total 
community, and specifically the Negro com- 
munity. 

Noah W. Griffin returned in October from 
an extensive tour of branches in Arizona and 
southern California, his itinerary including 
visits with branches in Flagstaff, Tempe, Pres- 
cott, Winslow, Tucson and Phoenix in Ari- 
zona, and Blythe and Imperial in California. 

At Blythe, California, Mr. Griffin addressed 
the newly formed Palo Verde Valley branch 
at their first meeting since charter was granted. 
This community includes many Negro owners 
of ranches and a progressive program is an- 
ticipated by the energetic officers selected. Mr. 
Charlie Jones is president of the branch; Mrs. 
Martha McCorkle, vice-president; William 
Jones, secretary; and Sam White, treasurer. 

At Flagstaff, Arizona, on October 5, Mr. 
Griffin was principal speaker at a meeting 
held to reactivate the branch, originally char- 
tered in July, 1919. Reverend S. Thornton was 
elected president and Wilson C. Riles, prin- 
cipal of the local elementary school, vice-pres- 
ident. x 

In Tempe, the Okema branch (on the out- 
skirts of Phoenix) is composed largely of rela- 
tive newcomers to the community. Mr. Abe 
Taylor is president; Mrs. Connie Braxton, 
secretary; and M. G. Mitchell, treasurer. 

At Prescott, public schools are completely 
integrated, differing from ‘the majority of 
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‘places in Arizona where segregation in ele- 
mentary schools is established by law. 
Tucson held the largest attended meeting 
of the trip. This branch has already exceeded 
its quota of members for this year and is still 
securing additional members. The branch has 
a very energetic president in J. I. Washington. 
Returning to California, the regional secre- 
tary was guest speaker at an overflow meeting 
in Imperial on Sunday, October i2. This 
branch is thoroughly conscious of discrimina- 
tion in the community as practiced by eating 
places and-a program for combating this evi! 
is being worked out as well as one for at- 
tacking segregation in the public schools. 


PORTLAND, OREGON: As result of an outstand- 
ing program on education, the Portland branch 
has accomplished much during the past few 
months. In a report to the regional office, Mrs. 
Margaret S. Wyman, chairman, education com- 
mittee, enumerates the following: interview 
with the superintendent of public schools re- 
garding’ more and better opportunities for 
vocational training; “on the job” training in 
special classes; visits to lawyers and other pro- 
fessional people with a view to interesting 
them in opening their offices to students in 
the future. 

The education committee also assisted in 
arranging with -the director of the Portland 
Art Museum for an exhibit of the Harmon 
Foundation photogravures of noted Negro 
Americans ip January 1948, the cost to be 
divided between the Museum and the Portland 
branch. 


KLAMATH FALis, OREGON: Mrs. Annie L. Bar- 
nett, secretary Klamath Falls branch, states 
that their branch is protesting action of the 
firm of Lambie and Moen, certified public ac- 
countants, in threatening to dismiss Lawrence 
C. Thomas, World War II Veteran, from his 
training program, being pursued under their 
direction, because of community disapproval 
of their hiring a Negro. 


SOUTHWEST REGION, DALLas, Texas: Under 
the leadership of Rev. S. T. Alexander, presi- 
dent of Texas Baptist Convention, twenty-five 
important statewide organizations have banded 
themselves together in a commission for the 
purpose of effecting the payment of the poll 
tax by every eligible voter in the state. First 
meeting of the commission took place in Dal- 
las in November. 

Sponsored by the Texas NAACP and includ- 
ing as affiliates most of the important reli- 
gious, political, civic, social and fraternal or- 
ganizations in Texas, the commission is to 
be known as the NAACP Co-ordinating Com- 
mission for the Payment of the Poll Tax. 
Vice-chairmen are Rev. S. R. Prince, Fort 
Worth; Mark Hannah, Port Arthur; and Rev. 
T. M. Chambers, Dallas. Secretary is Donald 
Jones, regional secretary; and assistant sécre- 
taries are Mrs. Lulu B. White, Houston; J. H. 
Morton, Austin; and John Rice, Dallas. J. H. 
Clouser of Galveston will serve as treasurer. 

In defining the function of the commission, 
Rev. Alexander made it plain that “this or- 
ganization has no political ambitions or ul- 
terior motives. Our sole concern is to per- 
suade the largest possible number of our peo- 
ple to pay their poll taxes and thus prepare 
themselves to exercise their right of franchise. 
To attain this end we are asking all our af- 
filiated organizations to plunge * themselves 
into the task with zeal and energy, and to- 
place at the disposal of the commission what- 


OFFICERS OF LADIES 
AUXILIARY and guest 
speaker Statesville, N. C., 
branch. L to R, Mrs. M. 
H. Horrington, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eloria Gilbert 
(seated), guest speaker; 
and Mrs. Viola F. Long, 
branch president. 


ever funds necessary to carry on this vital 
work.” 


Datias: A letter from E. Wayles Browne, 
chairman of the Caddo Parish Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Shreveport, Louisiana, prom- 


ised that his committee would “give very 


serious consideration” to rescinding a, recent 
resolution it had passed declaring its inten- 
tion to attempt to conduct a lily-white Demo- 
cratic primary in Shreveport on January 20, 
1948. The letter was addressed to Donald 
Jones, regional secretary here, who had di- 
rected to Mr. Browne a strong letter of pro- 
test on the committee’s action last week. 

The exchange of communications grew out 
of a story appearing in The Shreveport Times 
under the heading, “Primary for White Demos 
is Scheduled”. The story went on to state 
that Mr. Browne’s committee, meeting the 
night before, had passed a resolution stating 
that “. . . no one shall be permitted to vote 
at the said primary election except electors of 
the white race”..In his letter of protest Mr. 
Jones called attention to the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in 1944 in the case of Smith: 
us. Allright decreeing to Negroes the right to 
vote in any elections, and assured Mr. Browne 
that if the committee did not rescind its ac- 
tion, “We (the NAACP) shall be of course 
obliged to employ every lawful means to jn- 
sure to our people of Caddo Parish the sacred 
right to vote which is their privilege and 
responsibility equally as it is yours.” 

Mr. Browne, in his reply, professed a per- 
sonal desire to “follow the law”, and prom- 
ised to “present your communication to the 
members at the next meeting.” He disclaimed 
major blame for his committee, stating that 
“that part of the resolution calling the pri- 
mary which you referred to as [the jim-crow 
part] was found in a form suggested by our 
State Elections officials”. 


Dattas: W. J. Durham, NAACP resident 
counsel for the state of Texas, at behest of the 
Texas NAACP, has entered the case of George 
Holland, Negro of Ralls, Texas, accused of 
killing J. J. Pierce, Ralls peace officer, last 
August, it was’ announced by A. Masceo 
Smith, NAACP state executive secretary. 

Associating himself during the litigations 
with the firm of Dillard and Dillard, Lub- 








bock. Texas. which has handled the case so 


far, Mr. Durham seeks for the accused a new 
trial primarily on the grounds that confessions 
were alleged to have been wrung from Negro 
witnesses by beatings. administered by the dis- 
trict attorney himself in a special “whipping 
room” and on the grounds that the first trial, 
when Holland was sentenced to the electric 
chair, was attended by conditions designed to 
terrorize and intimidate the entire Negro com- 
munity of Ralls. 

Among the scores of persons said to have 
been beaten in the “whipping room” was 
Mrs. George Holland, wife of the accused, 
who displayed contusions and bruises on her 
body as result of being beaten and kicked. 
Pictures reveal that Mrs. Holland emerged 
from the “whipping room” with a gash on the 
side of her face and bleeding from the nose. 

According to reliable testimony, every Negro 
in Ralls, except an aged couple, was rounded 
up immediately after the slaying and beaten 
and intimidated, and the homes of Negroes 
were indiscriminately broken into. Motion for 
new trial is expected to be heard November 6. 


New Mexico: Twelve years ago the ALBU- 
QUERQUE branch found it necessary to rally 
to its support all the*liberal organizations in 
the city to break up the practice of segregat- 
ing colored students in the annual commence- 
ment exercises. Six years ago no colored lad 
could make the high school team, last year 
the high school left colored players at home 
when they went to play El Paso, Texas, and 
Clovis, New Mexico. Needless to say, scores of 
letters poured in to the city superintendent's 
office commending his action. These are from 
Jewish, Spanish American and. other groups. 

Three days later Hobbs, New Mexico, high 
school, which had been engaged to fill the 
open date made by the Roswell cancellation 
refused to play against the colored players 
also. Superintendent Milne then stated that 
“if the attitude of these cities was not changed, 
Albuquerque would not play them this year 
or any other year.” 

Several months ago a movement was 
launched to turn over the very fine USO 
plant in Albuquerque for a city-wide youth 
center. The movement was sponsored by the 
Bernalillo county community council, an or- 
ganization that the branch has been a member 
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INDIANA STATE CONFERENCE —Delegates from Elkhart, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Muncie, Kokomo, Terre Haute, and Madison county 
met October 25-26 in Fort Wayne and organized the state conference of NAACP branches. Attorney Willard B. Ransom of Indianapolis was 
elected president. In attendance from the national office were Gloster B. Current, director of branches, and Attorney Franklin Williams, 


of for two years. From the beginning the 
branch insisted that this youth center inte- 
grate all racial groups. The branch was able 
to rally support for this program and, as a 
result, has been able to have one of the best 
youth centers in any city of our size in the 
nation. Colored youths are on the governing 
board and colored youngsters participate in 
all phases of its activities. Colored married 
couples are called on to chaperon the weekly 
dances of the junior and senior groups. Hobart 
L. LaGrone, president Albuquerque branch, 
is a member of the vocational guidance com- 
mittee and Mrs. Ella Houston, of the Colored 
Women’s Club, is a member of the social com- 
mittee. The constitution drawn up by the 
governing group bars discrimination on ac- 
count of race, creed or national origin. 

The youth center has been very successful 
so far and the youth council is working to 
educate some of the more backward youngsters 
in the matter of democratic integration in the 
social set-up. 

The RAHWAY branch reached its quota 
of three hundred members some time ago. The 
success of the drive was largely due to the 
untiring efforts of Mrs.Carrie L. Johnson and 


assistant special counsel NAACP. 


her very efficient committee composed of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Tate, Mrs. Geneva Moore and 
Mr. Aaron Rozzelle. Mrs. Johnson, who is now 
ill, deserves great credit for securing the mem- 
bership of the mayor and two-thirds of the 
members of the city council. Edward Shell, a 
veteran of World War II, who secured the 
memberships of his entire Battery while in 
the Pacific, is the president of the branch. 





“On the Beam” With 
Youth Councils 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE: Sessions of the ninth 
annual youth conference were held in the An- 
tioch Baptist church, Houston, Texas, Novem- 
ber 5-9, with 98 registered delegates from 
fifteen states and the District of Columbia. 
Roy Wilkins, assistant secretary NAACP, de- 


livered the opening address, and a letter of 


greetings to the conference was read from 
President Truman. 


Among the speakers were 
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Weaver, of the CIO, who spoke on “Youth and 
Security,” Wendell Addington, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; Heman Sweatt, who is seeking 
entrance to the University of Texas law school; 
and Lois Sipuel, who is seeking entrance to 
the University of Oklahoma law school. 

The conference adopted resolutions asking 
for abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; passage of anti-poll-tax 
and anti-lynching legislation; abolition of jim 
crowism in education; increase in monthly 
subsistence pay for veterans; instruction in 
Negro history; and federal aid to education. 

Mrs. Ruby H. Hurley, national youth sec- 
retary, in reviewing the work of the past year, 
reported 69 new youth councils and college 
chapters organized since the last ‘meeting. 

The next conference is scheduled to meet 
in St. Louis, Missouri, the first week in No 
vember, 1948. Officers of the 1948 conference 
are W. W. Law, Savannah, Georgia, chairman: 


Jack Graham, University of Texas, Austin, 


Texas, vice-chairman; Gerald Valley, New Or 


leans, Louisiana, secretary; and Helen Cooper, 


‘Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, assistant secre 
lary. 
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NINTH ANNUAL YOUTH CONFERENCE—Pictured here are delegates, representing fifteen states and the District of Columbia, 
who were in attendance at the ninth annual youth conference held in Houston, Texas, November 5-9. 
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Book Reviews 


“SAINT-LIKE SPIRIT" 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down. By Mary 
White Ovington. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947. X+307 pp. $3.00. 


Mary White Ovington has again rendered a 
great service to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People in writ- 
ing this story of the founding of the organi- 
zation and its wonderful growth and develop- 
ment until this day. It is a fine book and 
written in the generous and kindly spirit that 
has always marked the author. Yet it can- 
not be said to be the final history because it 
was not possible for Miss Ovington to write 
that. Thus her volume is faulty in that it 
almost ignores« what Mary White Ovington 
contributed to the sum total. 
of course, even if she were capable of it, set 
forth the tremendous influence upon the for- 
tunes of the organization that she exerted 
for many years. Indeed it would be hard for 
anyone to assess properly her lovely Chris- 
tian spirit, htr refusal to hate, her endless 
tact, her healing contributions to the solution 
of trying situations, her excellent judgment, 
her rare personality, her boundless generosity 
to the Association;to which she gave years of 
service without taking a cent of pay. Only 
the other day I ran across a letter from Bos- 
ton, written nearly forty years ago and re- 
ceived after she had made a visit there on 
behalf of the NAACP, speaking of her “saint- 
like spirit.” 

No one else, not even Joel Spingarn, has 
made greater contributions to the phenominal 
rise of the NAACP. I do not overlook W. E. 
B. DuBois and Walter White when I sdy 
this; I am merely, recalling Miss Ovington’s 
dauntless courage and determination to have 
the work succeed when all the odds were 
against us. As she has set forth in this book, 
five of us, Miss Ovington, Walter E. Sachs. 
Dr. DuBois, John Haynes Holmer, and I 
were the incorporators. At first we lived from 
hand to mouth in offices for which no rent 
was charged and the financial burden was 
carried by a few. The contributions from 
colored people were very small. It seemed 
as if it were going to be as difficult to arouse 
them to stand up for their rights as to make 
the white public realize that the wrongs done 
to the Negroes made of our democracy: a 
mockery and a sham. Yet after thirty-eight 
years four of the incorporators have lived to 
see the membership of the Association at the 
half million mark, aiming at one million 
within the next two years, and the Associa- 
tion itself under its colored leadership one of 
the most powerful organizations in the United 


States. Instead of living from hand to mouth 
in 1945 it reaived $442,000 which was $100,- 
000 in exces§ of its budgetary requirements. 


I am stil] told by Southerners, as Virginius 
Dabney es from time to time, that the 
Association’s aggressiveness is retarding the 
tise of the Negro and causing an increase in 
bitterness and hate in the South. Every one 


of these arguments was advanced against the _ 


Abolitionists during the terrible thirty-one 


She could not, * 
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YOUTH CONFERENCE DELEGATES ‘arch in protest against the jim-crow university of Texas 


for Negroes in Houston, 


NEW JUDGE — Governor 
James H. Duff of Penn 
sylvania congratulate, 
Herbert E. Millen, a 
prominent lawyer he ap- 
pointed as judge of the, 
Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Millen, who 
was formerly assistant di- 
rector of public safety, i | 
the first Negro to hol 
such ‘a position in the 
state of Pennsylvania. 


years from 1832 to 1863 when the battle for 
emancipation was won. What these sectional- 
ists overlook is that no true humanitarian has 
the right to be silent when wrong is being 
done, when human beings are being burned 
and shot and tortured and abused; that if it 
is right for the United States to inject itself 
into evil and anti-democratic conditions all 
over the world, it is right and eminently 
proper for Americans to insist that wrong- 
doing at home and the flouting of the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution shall cease. I 
have heard these protests against Northern in- 
terference ‘in the affairs of the South ever 
since I was a child. No unbiased man or wo- 
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man can read Miss Ovington’s record of what 
the NAACP has accomplished in the courts, 
in checking lynchings, in rousing public sen- 
timent, in inspiring the colored people to pro- 
tect their own rights, yes, in saving the lives 
of innocent persons condemned to death and 
believe that its course has anything else than 
completely justified the aims and ideals of its 
founders. 

In reading this book any peruser of The 
Walls Came Tumbling Down will not feel 
that this is merely a dry record of the ad- 
vance of an association or even of the colored 
people. It is a noteworthy biography, the 
moving story of one who, with means, leisure 
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and love of the fine things of this world, de- 
liberately gave her. life to an unpopular cause 
which often subjected her to vile, obscene 
abuse and numerous discomforts. She alone 
proves, I think, the correctness of a famous 
saying of William Lloyd Garrison: “Why, it 
is the best investment for the soul’s welfare 
possible to take hold of something that is 
righteous but unpopular. It invigorates us to 
work in a righteous but unpopular cause: it 
teaches us to know ourselves, to know what it 
is we are relying on, whether we love the 
praise of men or the praise of God.” 

This book should be in the possession of 
every thoughtful member of the NAACP, not 
only because of the record it contains, but as 
evidence of gratitude for Miss Ovington’s 
never-ceasing efforts for the Negro American. 
Especially praiseworthy is Miss Ovington’s re- 
citing the story of the Association by giving 
whole chapters to the achievements of James 
Weldon Johnson, Walter White and John 
Shillady, whose service as secretary was ter- 
minated by a most brutal physical assault 
upon him when he was in the South on be- 
half of the Association. That again is in 
keeping with her desire to do jutsice to all 
and to subordinate her own achievements to 
those of others. 

Oswatp GARRISON VILLARD. 


FICTIONAL TRIPE 


Democracy Reborn (A novel). By John Paul 
Biair. New York: Published by the Au- 
thor, n.d. 183 pp. $2.50. 


Under the title Democracy Reborn J. Paul 
Blair has brought out what purports to be a 
novel “unique in drama, love, characteriza- 
tion, tragedy, and patriotism.” This is the 
story of a little brown boy who, fired by his 
father’s ambition and point of view on the 
Negro’s place in history, strives to achieve the 
practical ideal of democracy through educa- 
tion of all the people in the contributions of 
all, but especially of the Negro group, to 
American civilization from Colonial days to 
the present. It involves the awakening im- 
pulses of intellectual curiosity of Scraggwood, 
the hero, his difficulties with and infiuence 
upon Negro teachers and a white historian of 
the hush-hush school, his relationship to 
Uncle Skint, who becomes his inspiration and 
his benefactor, his travels and experiences in 
love, and his final resolve to carry out a plan 
of social usefulness that had been growing 
upon him from childhood.’ Thus stated the 
plot sounds like a wei! developed social docu- 
ment deserving of serious consideration. 

The difficulty is that the book can hardly be 
called a novel at all. Rather, it consists of 
a series of essays and sketches, the main pur- 
pose of which is to establish the thesis that 
democracy will have its real birth in the 
United States when the history of minority 
groups is so handled in school and other edu- 
cational agencies that race prejudice will per- 
force be uprooted. So bent upon establishing 
this thesis is the author that in much of the 
first part of the book he seems to have given 
mere excerpts from such writers as Aptheker, 
Douglass, Du Bois, and Earl Conrad, only to 
swing into a lengthy discourse similar to al- 
most any edited slave narrative. The book 
thus loses much of the dramatic power that 
it might have had through more direct char- 


_ hands with delegate E. F. 


GREETINGS—Floyd Scott, 
president Houston, Texas, 
youth council, host to the ' 
ninth conference, shakes 


Norwood of Phillips uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma. 


acterization of Scraggwood, Uncle Skint, and 
the young white historian Gaslop, each of 
whom has definite possibilities as a character. 

Of the three, Uncle Skint is certainly the 
most impressive. He has vitality, a fine grasp 
of historical information, a zest for truth, a 
fearlessness highly commendable in any man. 
As for Gaslop, he may pass muster well 
enough provided one accepts the proposition 
that such a person is dramatically sufficient 
unto himself; he certainly is not properly ac- 
counted for as one of the most important 
characters throughout a considerable section 
of the book. In like manner much of what 
Scraggwood does hardly makes sense. It is 
not sufficient to tear him away from solid 
home moorings and send him to Los Angeles 
where he falls in with bad company, including 
a virtual prostitute with whom he becomes 
infatuated despite his supposed good sense 
and firm character. . 

The basic fault in matters of plot and char- 
acterization seems to be that Blair has fol- 
lowed the race-praising, idealization pattern 
interfused with the inevitable prostitution- 
slum dwelling complex that makes good copy 
for certain types of readers but does not make 
even a respectable novel. The type of thing 
set forth in this book is similar to what 
Richard Wright detailed in Twelve Million 
Black Voices, the difference being that Wright 
presents subject matter with stylistic power 
and a sense of dramatic proportion, thus ap- 
proaching the pattern of the novel. On the 
other hand, Blair purports to write a novel 
but instead gives his readers, even gram- 
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matically, a poorly written series of essays and 
sketches. 
ArtHur E, BurKE. 


CARIBBEAN CALDRON 


Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean. 
By Paul Blanshard. New York: the Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. X1+-379 pp. $5.00. 


In Democracy and Empire in the Caribbean 
Mr. Blanshard gives us the rich fruit of his 
years of experience in the Antilles. His book 
is a welcome change from the usual exotica 
written on the area and is a faithful report 
on conditions as they actually exist under the 
aegis of Empire and Democracy. The poor 
socio-economic conditions and the political 
plight of the inhabitants of the Caribbean are 
brought into sharp focus in this book. These 
people live on the periphery of civilization 
and their welfare is hardly ever considered 
except as a source of cheap labor to help 
provide raw materials for their “mother” 
countries. 

Inhabitants of the islands suffer from all the 
evils of colonialism: absentee ownership, il- 
literacy, malnutrition, poverty. And while 
there is no racial problem in the islands in 
the American sense there is, nevertheless, con- 
siderable color prejudice, which is aggravated 
by the snobbishness of the British. These 
color attitudes often blind the people to their 
actual plight and lead to senseless divisions 
among themselves. 

Largely agricultural, the Caribbean area has 
become a victim to mono-culture — sugar. 
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Cocoa which was at one time virtually a West 
Indian monopoly has now been replaced in 
the world market by African cocoa. Run 
through the “Caribbean Fact Sheet on pages 
172-173 and the enslavement of the Caribbean 
economy to the one-crop system becomes 
glaringly obvious. Only in Aruba, with its 
American controlled oil refineries, are the 
workers well paid—the best paid workers in 
the Caribbean. Of all the colonies Puerto 
Rico has received the most aid from the 
“mother” country. But then America has also 
introduced race prejudice. 

Politically, Jamaica is in the forefront of 
the English colonies with its People’s Na- 
tional Party headed by Norman Manley. Since 
the war the islands have been clamoring for 
federation, and steps have been taken to 
achieve this goal. 

Mr. Blanshard closes his book with a chap- 
ter entitled “Progress and Prophecy” in which 
he presents nine propositions for use as a 
working approach to the evils of colonialism. 
If the Atlantic Charter is to mean anything, 
surely the fate of six million people in the 
Caribbean deserves serious attention. 

An excellent bibliography with “Notes and 
Comments” make Democracy and Empire in 
the Caribbean well worth reading. 


Percy bE Freitas. 
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U. S. Discrimination 
(Continued from page 364) 


natural resources throughout the 
United States both in cities, and in 
farming districts is a disgraceful after- 
math to the vast land heritage with 
which this nation started. 


Democratic Process Crippled 


In 1876 the democratic process of 
government was crippled throughout 
the whole nation. This came about not 
simply through the disfranchisement 
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of Negroes but through the fact that 
the political power of the disfran- 
chised Negroes and of a large number 
of equally disfranchised whites was 
preserved as the basis of political 
power, but the wielding of that power 
was left in the hands and under the 
control of the successors to the planter 
dynasty in the South. 

Let us examine these facts more care- 
fully. The United States has always 
professed to be a Democracy. She has 
never wholly attained her ideal, but 
slowly she has approached it. The priv- 
ilege of voting has in time been wid- 
ened by abolishing limitations of birth, 
religion and lack of property. After 
the Civil War, which abolished slavery, 
the nation in gratitude to the black 
soldiers and laborers who helped win 
that war, sought to admit to the suf- 
frage all persons without distinction of 
“race, color or previous condition of 
servitude”. They were warned by the 
great leaders of abolition, like Sumner, 
Stevens and Douglass, that this could 
only be effective, if the Freedmen were 
given schools, land and some minimum 
of capital. A Freedmen’s Bureau to fur- 
nish these prerequisites to effective cit- 
izenship was planned and put into 
partial operation. But Congress and 
the nation, weary of the costs of war 
and eager to get back to profitable in- 
dustry, refused the netessary funds. The 
effort died, but in order to restore 
lriendly civil government in the South 
the enfranchised Freedman, seventy- 
five per cent illiterate, without land or 
tools, was thrown into competitive in- 
dustry with a ballot in his hands. By 
herculean effort, helped by philanthro- 
py and his own hard work, the Negro 
built a school system, bought land and 
cooperated in starting a new economic 
order in the South. In a generation he 
had reduced his illiteracy by half and 
had become a wage-earning laborer and 
share-cropper. He still was handi- 
capped by poverty, disease and crime, 
but nevertheless the rise of the Amer- 
ican Negro from slavery in 1860 to free- 
dom in 1880, has few parallels in mod- 
ern history. 

However, opposition to any democ- 
racy which included the Negro race on 
any terms was so strong in the former 
slave-holding South, and found so 
much sympathy in large parts of the 
rest of the nation, that despite notable 
improvement in the condition of the 
Negro by every standard of social meas- 
urement, the effort to deprive Negroes 
of the right to vote succeeded. At first 
he was driven from the polls in the 
South by mobs and violence; and then 
he was openly cheated; finally by a 
‘“Gentleman’s agreement” with the 
North, the Negro was disfranchised in 
the South by a series of laws, methods 
of administration, court decisions and 


general public policy, so that today 
three-fourths of the Negro [p pere 
of the nation is deprived of the right 
to vote by open and declared policy. | 


Situation Serious 


Most persons seem to regard this as 
simply unfortunate for Negroes, as de- 
priving a modern working class of the 


_ minimum rights for self-protection and 


opportunity for progress. This is true 
as has been shown in poor educational 
opportunities, discrimination in work, 
health protection and in the courts. 
But the situation is far more serious 
than this: the disfranchisement of the 
American Negro makes the function- 
ing of all democracy in the nation dif- 
ficult; and as democracy fails to func- 
tion in the leading democracy in the 
world, it fails in the world... . 

This paradox and contradiction en- 
ters into our actions, thoughts and 
plans. After the First World War, we 
were alienate’ from the proposed 
League of Nations because of sympathy 
for imperialism and because of race an- 
tipathy to Japan and because we ob- 
jected to the compulsory protection of 
minorities in Europe, which might lead 
to similar demands upon the United 
States. We joined Great Britain in de- 
termined refusal to recognize equality 
of races and nations; our tendency was 
toward isolation until we saw a chance 
to make inflated profits from the want 
which came upon the world. This effort 
of America to make profit out of the 
disaster in Europe was one of the causes 
of the depression of the thirties. . . . 

But today the paradox again looms 
after the Second World War. We have 
recrudescence of race hate and caste 
restrictions in the United States and of 
these dangerous tendencies not simply 
for the United States itself but for all 
nations. When will nations learn that 
their enemies are quite as often within 
their own country as without? It is 
not Russia that threatens the United 
States so much as Mississippi; not Stal- 
in and Molotov but Bilbo and Ran- 
kin; internal injustice done to one’s 
brothers is far more dangerous than 
the aggression of strangers from abroad. 

Finally it must be stressed that the 
discrimination of which we complain 
is not simply discrimination against 
poverty and ignorance which the world 
by long custom is used to see: the dis- 
crimination practiced in the United 
States is practiced against American 
Negroes in spite of wealth, training 
and character. One of the contributors 
of this statement happens to be a white 
man but the other three and the editor 
himself are subject to “jim-crow” laws, 
to denial of the right to vote, to un- 
equal chance to earn a living; of the 
right to enter many places of public 
entertainment supported by their taxes. 


The Crisis 


In other words our complaint is main- 
ly against a discrimination based main- 
ly on color of skin, and it is this that 
we denounce as not only indefensible 
but barbaric. . 


ABSTRACTS OF CHAPTERS 2-6 
OF THE STATEMENT 
AND APPEAL 


In addition to Dr. Du Bois’ introduc- 
tory chapter, there were contributions 
by Earl B. Dickerson, denial of legal 
rights from 1787 to 1914; Milton R. 
Konvitz, legal status since World War 
I; William R. Ming, Jr., present legal 
and social status; Leslie S. Perry, pat- 
terns of discrimination in fundamental 
human rights; and Rayford W. Logan, 
the UN Charter and its provisions for 
human rights and the rights of minori- 
ties. 


Chapter II by Earl B. Dickerson 


It is a sad commentary on American 
constitutional jurisprudence that be- 
cause of the absence of effective sanc- 
tions there exists a pitiable chasm be- 
tween the doctrinal idealism of con- 
stitutional guarantees and the practical 
realization of constitutional protection. 
And in no phase of American life is 
this paradox more patently illustrated 
than in the status of American Negroes. 


Chapter III by Milton R. Konvits 


Congress has refused to pass laws to 
declare the poll tax illegal; to make 
lynching more effectively subject to 
federal law; to make discrimination in 
private employment in interstate com- 
merce a crime; to define and guarantee 
civil rights in the District of Columbia. 
The Supreme Court has failed to de- 
clare jim crowism in intrastate com- 
merce unconstitutional; to outlaw seg- 
regation in schools as a denial of due 
process or equal protection of the laws; 
to outlaw the restrictive covenant in 
the sale or rental of property; to de- 
clare the poll tax an unconstitutional 
tax on a federally guaranteed right or 
privilege- 


Chapter IV by William R. Ming, Jr. 


The present legal and social status 
of the Negro in the United States can 
-be best described in terms of the ap- 
palling contrast between the breadth 
of the rights which are guaranteed by 
law to every person and those few 
which Negroes, generally, are permitted 
to enjoy. Frequently it is said that the 
Negro has been relegated to “second- 
class citizenship.” That, however, is an 
overly simplified description of the 
plight of a minority when the political 
and social institutions of their country 
fail miserably to protect their lives, 
liberties or property. 
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The terrorization of Negroes in the 
United States by lynching has long 
been an international scandal. 

A lynching is the killing of an ac- 
cused or suspected person by a mob 
without trial or before judicial sen- 
tence. Statistics of lynching have been 
kept with some accuracy since 1882 and 
are as follows: 


Year Total* Year Total Year Total 
1882. 114 1904 79 1925 18 
1883 134 1905 60 1926 29 
1884 211 1906 64 1927 16 
1885 184 1907 59 1928 10 
1886 138 1908 92 1929 12 
1887 122 1909 75 1930 23 
1888 142 1910 80 1931 11 
1889 176 1911 72 1982 8 
1890 128 “1912 86 1933 26 
1891 195 1918.85 1934 16 
1892 2385 1914 69 1935 24 
1898 200 1915 99 1936 10 
1894 197 1916 65 1937 8 
1895 180 1917 52 1988 7 
1896 131 1918 63 1939 4 
1897 165 1919 79 1940 5 
1898 127 1920 57 1941 5 
1899 107 1921 58 1942 5 
1900 115 1922 54 1943 3 
1901 185 1928 26 1944 4 
1902 97 1924 16 1945 1 
1903 104 1946 7 





* The figures 1882-1903, include whites. 


Practically no person in the United 
States has ever been punished for par- 
ticipation in a lynching. 


Chapter V by Leslie S. Perry 

Those who would continue to ex- 
ploit the Negro, politically and eco- 
nomically have first tried to keep his 
mind in shackles. They have done. so 
by denying him equal access to the edu- 
cational facilities which this nation has 
and makes available to all white citi- 
zens who choose to use them. 


The overwhelming majority of Ne- 
groes in America live in urban slums 
or rural slums. They are forced to re- 
main bottled up in these blighted 
areas by the prejudice of the dominant 
white community, enforced by courts 
of law, physical force and violence. 
and the mechanism of organized gov- 
ernment. 

Uniform discrimination against the 
Negro by public and private health 
services makes adequate and proper 
medical care the exception rather than 
the rule, even when he has the money 
to pay for it. 


Chapter VI by Rayford W. Logan 


The determination of the drafters of 
the Charter of the United Nations to 
universalize the protection of human 
rights and minorities which had pre- 
viously rested upon agreements with 


individual nations is manifest from 
the language of the Charter and the 
frequency with which the language is 
repeated. There are six separate refer- 
ences to the ideal of equal treatment of 
all men and women in all the lands. 
The charter also contains the stipula- 
tions by which these ideals are to be 
achieved. 


The major obstacle in the way of any 
effective implementation of the evident 
intent of the drafters of the charter is 
the prohibition against UN _interfer- 
ence in what might be considered es- 
sentially domestic matters. Recent his- 
tory, however, has demonstrated that 
many questions hitherto thought of as 
“essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction” of a nation may fall within 
the scope of the purpose of UN “to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity.” The treatment of Jews in Ger- 
many was one of the causes of World 
War II. The treatment of minorities 
in Poland and other Central and East- 
ern European countries is one of the 
principal causes of international fric- 
tion today. 

And the well-nigh universal viola- 
tion of the principle of “respect for 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all” as far as Negroes are 
concerned comes within the category 
of domestic situations that constitute a 
threat to international peace and se- 
curity. 


Jim Crow Colorado 
(Continued from page 360) 


ing the intolerable inertia of the Old 
Guard, they voted them out to install 
a new slate of militants, typified by 
President Charles Banks, 67, a veteran 
of more than one scrap with the cor- 
rupt city administration and a thorn 
in the tough hide of entrenched inter- 
est, both white and Negro. He has the 
advantage of having lived in the city 
for forty-two years and of knowing 
something of the shady dealings of ‘its 
administration in its maintenance of 
white supremacy. He is a game, sea- 
soned, fearless fighter whom the reac- 
tionary triumvirate with all their bru- 
tality cannot intimidate. As a result, 
Banks has not been popular with the 

lice force, nor with those elements 
in the Negro — for that mat- 
ter, who favor the status quo. 

Until the latter become dissatisfied 
with second class citizenship (and the 
bones that go with it) the road ahead is 
indeed blocked with obstructions. For, 
in the final analysis, only the people 
can emancipate themselves by pursuit 
of their own intelligent self-interest 
through social awareness. 


Grorce YAMADA. 
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